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YOUR OBITUARY, WELL WRITTEN 
I 

pt of years ago I saw in the ‘agony column 

of The Times a very curious advertisement. 
There are always curious things in that column—I 
have always been fascinated by that odd little com- 
pany of forlorn people who so desperately and publicly 
_ wear their hearts on their sleeves for daws to peck at. 
Some of them appear there over and over again — the 
person who signs himself, or herself, ‘C.’, for exam- 
‘ple: who regularly every three months or so inserts 
the message ‘Tout passe, l’amitié reste’. What sin- 
gular and heartbreaking devotion does that brief 
legend convey? Does it ever reach the adored being 
for whom it is intended, I wonder? Does he ever see 
it, does he ever reply? Has he simply abandoned her? 
Were they sundered by some devastating tragedy 
which can never be healed? And will she go on till 
she dies, loosing these lovely flame-coloured arrows 
into an utterly unresponsive void? ... 

I never tire of reflecting on these things; but the 
advertisement of which I have just spoken was of a 
different sort altogether. This was signed ‘Journalist’, 
and merely said: “Your obituary? Well written, re- 
viewed by yourself, and satisfaction thus insured.’ My 
first response to this oddity was mere amusement. 
How extraordinarily ingenious of this journalist! It 


YOUR OBITUARY, WELL WRITTEN 
seemed to me that he had perhaps found a gold-mine 
~I could well imagine that he would be inundated 
with orders for glowing eulogies. And what an aston- 
ishing method of making a living, by arranging - 
flowers, as it were, for the about-to-be-dead! That 
again was fascinating—for it made me wonder 
what sort of bird this journalist might be. Some- 
thing wrong with him, no doubt—a kind of sadist, 
a gloomy creature, who perhaps revelled rather 
unhealthily in the mortuary; even, perhaps a necro- 
phile. Or was he, on the other hand, perfectly in- 
different and detached about it, a mere hack-writer 
who had, by elimination, arrived at a rather clever 
idea? . . . But from these speculations I went on to 
others, and among them the question — to me a highly 
interesting one — of what, exactly, one would want put 
into one’s own obituary. What would this be? Would 
one want just the usual sort of thing—the ‘he was 
born,’ ‘he lived in Rome,’ ‘he was a well-known con- 
noisseur of the arts, and a patron of painting,’ “con- 
spicuous in the diplomatic society of three countries,’ 
‘a brilliant amateur archzologist,’ “died intestate’ sort 
of things? . . . Or would one prefer to have one’s 
personal qualities touched on—with perhaps a kindly 
reference to one’s unfailing generosity, one’s warmth 
of heart, and one’s extraordinary equableness of dis- 
position? ... 

By neither alternative did it seem to me that my 
‘satisfaction could be insured.’ Neither for those who 


knew me, nor for those who did not, could any such 
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perfunctory eulogium be in the least evocative. In 
what respect would these be any better than the 
_ barest of tombstone engravings, with its ‘born’ and 
‘died’ and ‘he was a devoted father’? Mrs. X. or Mr. 
Z., reading of me that I was an amateur archzologist 
and a kind old fellow, a retired diplomatic secretary, 
would form no picture of me, receive from such bare 
bones of statement not the faintest impression of 
what I might call the ‘essence’ of my life: not the 
faintest. But if not these, what then? And it occurred 
to me suddenly that the best, and perhaps the only, 
way of leaving behind one a record of one’s life which 
might be, for a world of strangers, revelatory, was 
' that of relating some single episode of one’s history : 
some single, and if possible central, episode in whose 
small prism all the colours and lights of one’s soul 
might be seen. Seen just for a flash, and then gone. 
Apprehended, vividly, and then forgotten —if one ever 
does forget such things. And from this, I proceeded 
to a speculation as to just which one, of all the in- 
numerable events of a well-filled life, I would choose 
as revelatory. My meeting with my wife at a ball in 
Calcutta, for example? Some incident of our unhappy 
life together — perhaps our quarrel in Venice, at the 
Lido? The effect of her suicide upon me, her drown- 
ing in the Mediterranean—the news of which came 
to me, while I was dining at the Reform Club, from 
the P. & O. Company? . . . I considered all of these, 
only to reject them. Possibly I rejected them —to 
some extent, anyway-—simply because they were 

II 
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essentially painful. I don’t know. Anyway, whatever 
the reasons, I did reject them, and at last found 
myself contemplating my odd little adventure with 
Reine Wilson, the novelist. Just why I fastened upon - 
this, it would be hard to say. It was not an adventure 
at all: it was hardly even an episode. It was really 
nothing but the barest of encounters, as I see it now, 
or as any third person would see it. If I compare it 
with my protracted love-affair with Mrs. M., for 
example, or even with my very brief infatuation with 
Hilda K., it appears to be a mere nothing, a mere 
fragrance. 

A mere fragrance! ... Yes, it was that; and it is 
for that reason, I see now, that it is so precious to me. 
Volatile and swift as it was, it somehow caught into 
itself all the scanty poetry of my life. If I may be 
pardoned for appearing a little bit ‘romantic’ about 
myself, I might say that it was as if I were a tree, and 
had, in this one instance, put forth a single blossom, 
a blossom of unique beauty, perhaps a sort of ‘sport,’ 
which, unlike my other blossoms, bore no fruit, but 
excelled all the others in beauty and sweetness. That 
sounds, in the prosaic statement, rather affected, I am 
afraid; but it is as nearly a literal statement of the 
truth as I can find. 

It happened when I was a young man, about four 
years after I had married. I was already unhappy and 
restless. I wasn’t wholly aware of this—I had, at all 
events, no conscious desire, as yet, to go in search of 
adventure. All the same, it is obvious to me now that 
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I was, unconsciously, in search of some sort of escape 
or excitement. I went about a good deal —and I went 
about alone. My own tastes being mildly literary, and 
my wife’s not, I made rather a speciality of literary 
teas and ‘squashes,’ and had soon made a considerable 
number of acquaintances among the younger writers 
who lived in London at that time. Among these was 
a group of young folk who ran a small monthly 
magazine called The Banner —a magazine which, like 
many other such things, ran a brilliant but sporadic 
course for a year or two and then went bankrupt. My 
friend Estlin first told me about this, and called my 
attention to the work of Reine Wilson, whose first 
* novel was coming out serially in The Banner, and 
whose husband was assistant-editor of it. I read the 
first two chapters of ‘Scherzo,’ and I, was simply 
transported by it. It seemed to me the most exquisite 
prose I had ever read—extraordinarily alive, extra- 
ordinarily poetic, and exquisitely feminine. It was the 
prose of a woman who was, as it were, all sensibility — 
of a soul that was all a tremulous awareness. Could 
one have —I asked Estlin — so ethereally delicate a con- 
sciousness, a consciousness so easily wounded, and 
live? And he horrified me by replying “No,’ and by 
telling me that Reine Wilson was—to all intents— 
dying. She had a bad heart, and had been definitely 
‘given up.’ She might die at any minute. And she 
ought, by rights, to be dead already. 

This shocked me, and also made me very curious; 
and when Estlin asked me, one day, to come to lunch 
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with himself and the Wilsons, I needed no urging. 
We were to meet them at a little French place in 
Wardour Street—long since gone, I regret to say— 
and on our way thither we stopped at a pub for a 
glass of sherry. It was there that, by way of preface 
to the encounter, Estlin told me that there was some- 
thing ‘queer’ in the Wilson situation. 

‘Queer?’ I said. 

‘Yes, queer. Nobody can make it out. You see, they 
lived together before they married—when they were 
both writing for The Times. For about three years. 
But then, all of a sudden, they married: and the 
minute they were properly married —presto! — they 
separated. She took a flat in Hampstead — and he took 
one in Bloomsbury. Once a week, they held a recep- 
tion together at her flat—and they still do. But so far 
as anyone knows, they’ve never lived together from 
that day to this. He doesn’t seem to be in love with 
anyone else —and neither does she. They are perfectly 
friendly — even affectionate. But they live apart. And 
she always refers to him simply as “Wilson”. She 
even calls him Wilson. Damned funny.’ 

I agreed with him, and I pondered. Was it—I 
asked — because she had a bad heart? too much of a 
strain for her? . . . Estlin thought not; though he 
wasn’t sure. He even thought that the bad heart had 
developed after the separation. He shook his head 
over it, and said ‘Rum!’ and we went to meet them. 
He added, inconsequentially, that he thought she 
would like me. 
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She did like me-—and I liked her. At first sight. 
I find it difficult to describe the impression she made 
upon me-—TI think I was first struck by the astonishing 
frailty of her appearance, an other-world fragility, al- 
most a transparent spiritual quality, as if she were 
already a disembodied soul. She was seated at a 
small table, behind a pot of ferns, which half 
concealed her face. Her brown eyes, under a straight 
bang of black hair, were round as a doll’s, and as 
intense. 

‘Isn’t it like meeting in a jungle?’ she said. She 
made the tiniest of gestures towards the fern; and I 
was-struck by the restraint with which she did this, 
‘and by the odd way in which her voice, though pitched 
very low, and very carefully controlled, nevertheless 
contrived to reveal a burning intensity of spirit such as 
I have never elsewhere encountered. There was some- 
thing gingerly about her self-control: and also some- 
thing profoundly terrifying. It seemed to me that I 
had never met any one whose hold on life was so 
terribly conscious. It was as if she held it—this 
small, burning jewel — quite literally in her hands; as 
if she felt that at any instant it might escape her; or 
as if she felt that, if it didn’t escape, it might, if not 
firmly held, simply burn itself away in its own sheer 
aliveness. And to sit with her, to watch the intense 
retraint of all her gestures and expressions, and above 
all to listen to the feverish controlledness with which 
she spoke, was at once to share in this curious attitude 
toward life. Insensibly, one became an invalid. One 
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felt that the flame of life was burning low — and burn- 
ing low for every one — but burning with all the more 
beauty and pure excellence for that; and one entered 
into a strange and secret conspiracy to guard that 
precious flame with all one’s power. 


II 


I had little opportunity, during that luncheon-party, 
for any ‘private’ talk with Reine: the conversation 
was general. Not only that, but it was, as was to be 
expected, pretty literary, and I, perforce, took an in- 
conspicuous part in it. Wilson struck me as a rather 
opinionated person, rather loud-voiced, rather sprawl- 
ing, and I felt myself somewhat affronted by the 
excessiveness of his ‘Oxford manner’. In fact, I dis- 
liked him, and thought him rather a fool. How on 
earth—I wondered—had he managed to attract so 
exquisite a creature as his wife? What on earth had 
she seen in him? .. . For there was something coarse 
in him, and also, I felt sure, something dishonest. He 
seemed to me hypocritical. He seemed to me to be 
merely posing as a literary man. And I thought that 
his loud enthusiasms were the effort of the insincere 
to make an impression, to carry conviction. Was it 
possible that Reine didn’t see through this? Or was it 
possible — and this idea really excited me —that she did 
see through him, and that it was for this reason that 
they had separated? ... 

I found myself setting myself in a kind of opposi- 
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_ tion to him: not by anything so obvious as contradic- 
tion, but, simply, by being very quiet. I quite 
definitely exaggerated my usual quietness and restraint 
_ of speech, endeavouring at the same time to make it 
_ very pungent and concise; simply because I felt that 
this was what she wanted and needed. And she 
_ rewarded me by being, in our few interchanges, extra- 
ordinarily nice to me. I remember, when Wilson had 
been declaiming against the enormous emptiness of 
Henry James, and his total lack of human significance, 
that I waited for a pause and then said, very gently, 
that I could not agree: that James seemed to me the 
most consummate analyst of the influence of character 
‘upon character, particularly in situations of a pro- 
found moral obliquity, that there had ever been. 
Reine looked at me, on this, as if I had been a kind of 
revelation to her: her eyes positively brimmed with 
_ light and joy. 

‘Isn’t he?’ she whispered. She leaned forward, 
intently, with her small pointed chin resting upon her 
clasped hands; and then added: ‘No one else — zo one 
—has made such beauty, and such intricate beauty, out 
of the iridescence of moral decay!’ ... 

I don’t remember what I said in reply to this—I am 
not sure that I said anything; but I do remember that 
I felt, at this moment, as if an accolade had been bes- 
towed upon me. It was as if, abruptly, Reine and I 
were alone together —as if her husband, ‘Wilson’, and 
my friend young Estlin, and somehow evaporated. I 
think I blushed; for I was conscious that suddenly 
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she was looking at me in an extraordinarily penetrat- 
ing way-appraisingly, but also with unmistakable 
delight. We had discovered a bond—or she had dis- 
covered one—and we were going to be friends. Ob- 
viously. A subtle something-or-other at once took 
place between us, and it was as much ‘settled’ as if we 
had said it in so many words. And when we got up 
to separate, after the lunch, it was almost as a matter 
of course that she invited me to come to tea with her 
on the following Sunday. She was, in fact, deliciously 
firm about it—as if she were determined to stand no 
nonsense. It was to me she turned and not to Estlin 
(Estlin was much amused), and it was to me she first 
put out her hand. 

‘You will come to tea, won’t your? Next Sunday? 
And bring Mr. Estlin with you? .. .’ 

I murmured that I would be delighted — we smiled 
—and then, taking Wilson’s arm for support (my heart 
ached when I saw this) she turned and went slowly 
out through the glass doors to Wardour Street. 

Estlin was smiling to himself, and shaking his head. 

*You’re a terrible fellow,’ he said—‘a terrible 
fellow!’ 

‘Me?’ I said. ‘Why?’ 

I knew perfectly well why, of course—but it 
pleased me to have Estlin say that I had made an 
unusual impression on Reine Wilson. 

‘And you may not know it,’ he added, ‘but she’s 
damned hard to please. Damned hard to please. In 
fact, a good deal of an intellectual snob, and exces- 
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; sively cruel to those she dislikes. You just wait! ... 
_If she catches you admiring the wrong thing —!’ 


I laughed, a little discomfited —for I had already 


_ foreseen for myself that possibility. How could I, an 
amateur, keep it up? It was all very well to make one 


lucky shot about Henry James —but sooner or later I 


_ was bound to give myself away as, simply, not of her 


kin.... Or was I? ... For I admit I was vain enough 
to hope that I might really be enough of a person, fine 
and rich and subtle enough, to attract her. How much 
was I presuming in hoping this? She had liked me- 


_ she had been excited by that remark — we had certainly 
_ met ach other in a rather extraordinary way, of which 


‘she had shown herself to be thrillingly conscious. And 


I was myself, I must confess, very much excited by all 
this. She was, in every respect, the most remarkable 
woman I had ever met. I do not know how to explain 
this — for it was not that she had said, at lunch, any- 
thing especially remarkable; it was rather, what she 
was, and how she said things. Her burning intensity 
of spirit, the sheer naked honesty with which she felt 
things, and the wonderful and terrible way in which 
she could appear so vividly and joyfully, and yet so 
precariously, alive —all this, together with her charm- 
ing small oddity of appearance, the doll-like serious- 
ness of face and doll-like eyes, combined to make a 
picture which was not merely enchanting. It was, for 
me, terribly disturbing. I was going to fall in love 
with her—and I was going to fall hard and deep. 
Going to. I use the phrase advisedly. For there is 
19 
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always, in these affairs, a point at which one can say 
that one is going to fall in love, but has not yet done 
so: a point at which one feels the powerful and seduc- 
tive fascination of this other personality, feels drawn 
to it almost irresistibly, and knows that wmless one 
resists one is going to be enslaved. Nevertheless, it is, 
at this point, still possible to resist. One can turn one’s 
back on the Siren, turn one’s ship away from Circe’s 
Isle, sail away—if one only has a little courage and 
good sense. Good sense? No. That phrase, I am 
afraid, has crept down to me from the Victorians. 
What I would prefer to call it now, in my own case, 
is cowardice. Or, if you like, caution. Or again, 
respect for the conventions. For I am sure that is what 
it was.... During the five days which intervened 
between the luncheon-party and my engagement for 
tea, I did a lot of thinking about this. I knew perfectly 
well that if I were to let myself go, I could fall in love. 
But did I want to fall in love? And suppose I did. 
Quite apart from my own domestic complications — 
and the situation with my wife was already quite 
sufficiently unpleasant— what good would it do me? 
For I was desperately, horribly, miserably sure of one 
thing and one thing only: that Reine Wilson would 
not fall in love with me. Or if she did, that she would 
fall out again in double-quick time. And there, hung 
up for the crows to peck at, I would be... . 

I thought about this—and thought and thought. 
But I didn’t—as the hours crept toward Sunday — find 
any solution. Of course, I would go to tea—there was 
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- no question about that. So much rope I would grant 
_ myself, and no more. No harm could come of that — 
_ or at any rate, no greater harm than was done already. 
_ One is ingenious, when one is falling in love, at find- 
ing good excuses for meetings with one’s beloved. 
_ Yes, I would go to tea—and then I would make up 
my mind as to the future. A good deal would depend 
on what happened at tea. If I should disgrace myself 
—if she were to find me out — or, as was only too likely, 
if she simply found me uninteresting, a nice young 
fellow, no doubt, with an idea or two, but not at all 
on The Banner level —well, that would be the end of 
_ it. But if, on the other hand, our mutual attraction 
should deepen —if, somehow, by hook or by crook, I 
should manage to keep up the deception—or even, 
actually, to prove a sufficient match for her—what 
then? ... What would happen to us? ... What about 
my wife? . . . What about that detestable ‘Wilson’? 
... And, above all, what about her bad heart? ... 


III 


The new number of The Banner came out on 
Saturday, and it contained of course another instal- 
ment of ‘Scherzo’. I read this—and it seemed to me 
even more delightful, and. more obviously a work of 
first-rate genius, than the chapters which had gone 
before. It was in this instalment that the description 
of the picnic occurred. This entranced me. Never, it 


seemed to me, had an alfresco party been so beauti- 
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fully done in prose. The gaiety, the coltish rompings 
of the young girls, that marvellously described wood, 
and the cries of the children in it, playing hide-and- 
seek —the solemn conversation of the two little boys 
who had discovered a dead vole, and were wondering 
how most magnificently to dispose of it—the arrival 
of Grandma Celia with the basket—and above all, 
Underhill’s dream. It seemed to me a stroke of the 
finest genius to have poor Underhill, at that crisis of 
his life, dragged into such a party—frisked about, 
romped over, made to tell stories and to light fires; 
and then, when he sneaked away and found a clearing 
in the gorse and slept, having that marvellous 
dream—! The dream was so vivid and so terrifying 
that I felt as if I had dreamt it myself. It was I who 
had been in that cottage during the thunderstorm — it 
was I who tried vainly to shut the rattling windows 
and doors against the torrents of rain and hail, hoping 
to protect those mysterious ‘other people’ —and it was 
I who finally, disheartened, despairing, had set out to 
climb the black mountain valley toward the storm. 
And the description of that Alpine valley, with its 
swishing pines and firs, and the terrible white cloud 
which hung at the upper end of it! My blood froze 
as I moved toward that cloud and saw the death- 
lightning which shot from it unceasingly. It hung 
there portentously: like death itself. And I, who 
had at first moved toward it as if voluntarily, now 
felt myself being drawn off the ground and into the 
air—I floated at first a foot or two off the path and 
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_ then a little higher—I was on a level with the tops of 
the trees, and every second drawing nearer to the 
_ dense white cloud—I could see, at last, that it was a 
_ magnificent cold arch of greenish ice, impenetrable 
and hostile —its cold vapour blew upon me —and then 
came a final flash and I knew that I was already dead. 
_... It was superb, it was annihilating. And only the 
most daring of genius would have presumed to expand 
a mere dream, in the midst of a realistic narrative, to 
such proportions, and to concentrate in it all the agony 
and tragedy of a torn soul. 

I was still in a fever of excitement about this when 
I was shown into Reine Wilson’s sitting-room by a 
» young woman who seemed to combine the functions 
of housekeeper and trained-nurse. Reine rose to greet 
me, rose slowly and weakly and with conscious effort, 
and then, having given me her hand, was assisted by 
the young woman to her chair by the tea-table. The 
young woman brought in the teapot and the hot 
scones, and then withdrew. I had seated myself on a 
couch by the open window. A double-red thorn-tree 
was in blossom in the small garden, and its fragrance 
filled the room. 

‘I’ve just been reading—’ I said—in a voice that I 
am afraid shook a little—‘your new instalment of 
“Scherzo.” I think it’s perfectly entrancing.’ 

Reine looked at me, I thought, with a trace of 
hostility—I was certain that my approach had been 
too blunt. 

‘Oh, do you?’ she said. And then immediately 
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added, with a kind of careful lightness: ‘One lump 
or two, Mr. Grant? . . . Is this too weak for your’ 

I stood up and moved to the tea-table for my cup 
of tea, and for the hot scone which she offered me; - 
and suddenly I felt horribly shy. I had ruined myself 
at the outset—I had rushed in too fast and too far. 
I ought to have known better. I ought to have known 
that I must leave the lead to her, and follow up the 
controlled reticence of manner with which I had made 
such a success at the luncheon-party. A violent out- 
break like that—! With a creature so exquisitely 
sensitive!—I felt clumsy and coarse and miserably 
ashamed. And I sank on to the couch again very 
much humiliated and very conscious of my hands and 
feet. 

But Reine to my astonishment had mercy on me. 

‘I’m so glad you liked it!’ she said. And she said it 
with such an air of relief, and with a voice so rich in 
delight, that I felt a shock of returning confidence as 
vivid and intense as, a moment since, its departure 
had been. And I had an instant and heavenly con- 
viction that I could now throw all caution to the 
winds. She looked at me with wide-open eyes —it was 
almost as if she looked at me with wide-open soul. 
We had, abruptly, ‘met’ again: and we had met more 
intimately than before. It was strange, at that moment, 
how everything seemed to be conspiring to make this 
mutual recognition complete: the long room lined 
with bookcases; the high mantel of cream-coloured 
wood and the pale Dutch tiles which surrounded the 
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f fireplace; the worn Khelim rug which stretched be- 


_ tween us, and the open window, which it seemed not 
improbable that the thorn-tree itself had opened, in 
_ order that its fragrance and the London spring might 
_ come in to us—all these details were vividly and con- 
- spiratorially present to me, as if they were indeed a 


~ part of the exquisite mingling of our personalities at 


that poised instant of time. Was not I myself this 
room, this rug, that mantel, the tea-table spread with 
tea-things, and the inquisitive thorn-tree? Was not I 


myself Reine Wilson, entertaining a strange young 
-man in whom I felt a subtle and bewildering and in- 


toxicating attraction? Destiny was in this—zons of 


‘patient evolution and change; wars and disasters and 


ages of darkness, the sandlike siftings of laws and 
stars, had all worked for the fulfilment of this ultimate 
minute, this perfect flowering of two meeting minds. 


I could not be mistaken in my belief that it was the 


same for her as for me. With the deep tremor in 


“my own soul, I could feel the tremor in hers. If it 


were not true, she could not possibly be holding her 
teacup as she did, or frowning slightly as she did, or 
withholding, as she deliciously did, the smile of 
delighted confession which I knew she was near to 
giving me. 

‘You know —’ I then added —‘I think that dream is 
marvellous — simply marvellous.’ 

‘Do you!’ she cried. ‘But how lovely! You really 
liked it? You didn’t think there was too much of 
irae. 
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‘She leaned towards me with the eagerness of a 
schoolgirl, her eyes wide with intensity. 

‘Too much of it! Heavens no. I was never so 


enthralled by anything in my life.’ 


‘But do you mean it? ... Why, you know, Wilson 


wanted me to ‘cut’ it. He said it was far, far too long. 
And everybody on The Banner has said so. . . . But 
you think it’s all right? .. .’ 

‘It’s much more than all right. It couldn’t possibly 
be anything but what it is. It seems to me to be the 
very soul of the thing — the centre and source of light. 
It had to be that, hadn’t it? . . . I mean, a glowing 
symbol for the whole thing. For Underhill’s Geth- 
Semane.c4>. 

She looked at me, after this, for a long moment, 
and then she drew in her breath very slowly and 
deeply, subtly relaxing. 

‘Heavens!’ she said —‘you are a miracle.’ 

‘Am I?’ 

“You know you are. I hadn’t dared to suppose that 
any one would see what I intended by that. Or would 
like it, even if they did. . . . Isn’t it extraordinary !’ 

She gave an odd light little laugh, not without a 
trace of bitterness, and then, with a smile still charm- 
ingly lighting her small face, gazed downward ab- 
stractedly at the Khelim rug. I knew what she meant 
by “extraordinary’—she meant that it was extra- 
ordinary that two minds should find each other as 
swiftly and easily as ours did. I knew also that she 
would not want the strangeness of this, and its 
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_ beauty, too explicitly noted. For that would be to 
~ spoil it. 


‘Yes,’ I sighed, ‘it is. .. . Can I steal another scone?’ 
‘Do! .. . Have one of the underneath ones — they’re 


~ hotter!’ 


I took one, and returned to the couch. The room 


~ had suddenly darkened—it had clouded up—and a 


momentary patter of drops on the leaves of the thorn- 
tree sounded in the silence, as if it were inside the 
room. 

‘Rain!’ I said. . . . ‘I love it! Don’t you?’ 

“You mean the sound of it? .. .’ 

‘No, everything. The sound, yes, but also the light 


‘-rain has always had for me, ever since I can 


remember, a special sort of magic. On rainy days I 
experience a special kind of delicious melancholy —a 
melancholy that is happy, if that means anything to 
you. I brood, my imagination is set free, I am restless 
and depressed, and yet at the same time it is as if 
something inside me wanted to sing. . . . Don’t I 
sound like a sentimental idiot?’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘how nice of you!’ 

She rose, very gingerly, and coming to the end of 


the couch rested her two hands on the blue-canvas 


arm, one hand on top of the other. As she looked out 

through the window at the thorn-tree, watching the 

small leaves curtsy and genuflect to the raindrops, 

and then spring up again released, I felt as if I were 

going to tremble. I found myself thinking about her 

heart again—she looked so astonishingly frail. How 
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could so frail a body, a body so ethereally and trans- 
parently slight, contain a spirit so vivid? One felt that 


with the slightest flutter the bright bird might escape 


and be gone. 

‘Yes,’ she said, in almost a whisper, as if to her- 
self, ‘it is beautiful . . . beautiful. It does make one 
want to sing. And how the thrushes adore it!’ 

‘I remember —’ I said—‘how once, when I was a 
small boy, I went bathing in the sea on a darkish day. 
While I was swimming, it began to rain. I was at 
first astonished—almost frightened. The water was 
smooth — there was no sound of waves—and all about 
me arose a delicate and delicious seething, the low 
sound of raindrops on the sea. It was a ghostly and 
whispering sound—there was something sinister in 
it, and also something divinely soothing. I lay on my 
back and floated, letting the drops fall on my face 
while I looked up at the clouds—and then I swam 
very softly, so as to be able to listen. I don’t believe 
I was ever happier in my life. It was as if I had gone 
into another world. . . . And then, when I went 
ashore, I remember how I ran to the bathing-hut, for 
fear of getting wet! .. .’ 

‘Of course!’ she cried. ‘Of course you would! .. .’ 

She sank down on the couch, facing me. And then 
she went on: 

‘You've given me back something I had forgotten. 
. . . It must have been when I was eleven or twelve. 
It was raining very hard —it was pouring —and when I 
went down to the library to practise at the piano the 
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z room was dark, with that kind of morning darkness 


_ that engulfs one. The French windows were open on — 


_ to the garden, but the curtains hung perfectly still, 


_ for there was no wind, no current of air. One of those 
_ heavy, straight rains, on a quiet day —a rain as solid and 
_ serried as rain in a Japanese print. . . . I went into the 
- room and closed the door behind me—and it seemed 


to me, so massive and insistent was the sound of the 
rain from the garden, with all its multitudinous patter 
and spatter, that the room itself was full of rain. The 
sounds were the sound of water, the light was the 


~ light of water —it was as if I were a fish in a darkened 


aquarium. I stood still for a long while, just drink- 


‘ing it in and staring out at the drenched garden, 


_ where all the trees and shrubs were bowed down under 


the unrelenting downpour. Not long before, I had 
seen somewhere some photographs greatly enlarged, 
of raindrops falling into water: and now, as I went to 
the open French windows, I watched the large bright 
eave-drops splashing into the puddles on the brick 
terrace, and I was‘enchanted to see that my drops 
were exactly like those. They made the most ex- 
quisite little silvery water-sprouts and umbrellas and 
toadstools, and all with such a heavenly clucking and 
chuckling and chirruping. The bubbles winked and 
were gone —is there anything so evanescent as a rain- 
bubble? — and other bubbles came, sliding a fraction of 
an inch to right or left before they burst... .I had a 
strange feeling, then, as I turned to go to the piano—I 
felt as if I belonged to the rain, or as if I were the rain 
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itself. I had a sensation in my throat that was like 
sadness, but was also ecstatic—something like your 
desire to sing. I looked at the glossy black grand 
piano—and that too had a watery look, like a dark © 
pool gleaming under a heavy overhang of foliage. 
And when I sat down on the cool piano-stool, and 
touched timidly my fingers to the keys, the keys too 
were cold, and it was as if I were dipping my hands 
into the clearest of rain-water. . . . Is it any wonder 
that the music sounded to me like the drops pattering 
and spattering in the garden? I was delighted to the 
point of obsession with this idea. I played a little 
sonata through three times, luxuriating in its arpeggios 
and runs, which I took pianissimo, and feeling as if 
I were helping the rain to rain. . . . Good heavens! 
If I had only known the Handel Water-Music Suite! 
The illusion would have been perfect... .’ 

‘It’s so perfect for me,’ I said, ‘that I am tempted 
to look at your hands to see if they are still wet.’ 

We smiled at each other, then, our eyes meeting 
with a shyness that was not altogether a shyness; and 
after a moment, by a common impulse, turned to look 
out at the red-blossomed tree, from which arose a soft 
irregular patter. We were silent for a long while. In 
fact, I think we sat there in complete silence till the 
nurse-companion came back again for the tea-things; 
and I remember noticing everything, every minutest 
detail, in the small brick-walled garden. A laburnum- 
tree at the farther end with long pendulous blossoms, 
of so bright a yellow that it gave one the illusion of sun- 
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light against the dark wall. And a row of lupins along 
a flagged path, with a bright eye of water in every 
one of the dark, hand-shaped leaves. . . . These things 
_are still vivid in my memory. But what we said to 
each other after that I cannot recall. I don’t think we 
said very much. We felt, I think, that we had already 
said all that was essential. I do remember Reine’s say- 
ing that ‘Wilson’ had gone off somewhere to play 
cricket: and also she said something about a dismal 
female tea-party to which she had gone in Earl’s 
Court the day before. But that, I think, was all; and 
not long afterward I rose and came away. 


IV 


I never saw her again. In the first place, I funked 

it—I was afraid that I couldn’t keep it up. The thing 

_ was so exquisite as it stood, so perfect—and besides, 
what could I do? It seemed to me that almost any- 

- thing, after that, would be an anti-climax. If I were to 
go again, there might be someone else there-we 
should have to be stiff and distant with each other — or 
we wouldn’t be able to talk to each other at all. 
Wilson might be there, with his loud fake enthu- 
siasms and his horrible Oxford manner and his sprawl- 
ing tweed legs... . 

At bottom, however, it was a kind of terror that 
kept me away. I was in love with her, and I had 
more than a hope that she was very nearly in love 
with me. But hadn’t we already had the finest of 
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it? The thing, as it stood, was all bloom and fra- 
grance; and mightn’t it be only too appallingly easy, 
by some unguarded shaking of the tree, to destroy 


the whole rare miracle? . . . Wouldn’t I—to use a. 


less poetic image —let the cat out of the bag, if I were 
to go again? And then there was her bad heart, and 
the fact that we were both, alas, married. The com- 
plications and miseries, if we did allow the meeting 
to go further, might well be fatal to both of us. 

Even so, I am not sure that I wouldn’t have gone, 
had not fate in the guise of the Foreign Office inter- 
vened. I was sent, only a few weeks later, to Rome, 
where my duties kept me for a year and a half. It 
was while I was there that ‘Scherzo’ came out in 
book-form. Estlin sent me a copy—and I at once sat 
down and wrote a letter to Reine, a brief one, telling 
her again of the incomparable delight it gave me. It 
was a month or more before I heard from her—and 
then came a short note from Seville. It was rather 


cool, rather cryptic, distinctly guarded. She thanked 


me formally, she was glad I liked the dream so much, 
she felt, as I did, that the ending was perhaps a shade 
‘tricky’, of a ‘surprise’ sort which didn’t quite ‘go’ 
with the tone of the rest. That was all. But there was 
also a postcript at the bottom of the page which 
seemed to me to be in a handwriting a little less con- 
trolled —as if she had hesitated about adding it, and 
had then, impulsively, dashed it in at the last minute. 
This was simply: ‘I always think of you as the man 
who loves rain.’ . . . That was all. 
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It was only a few weeks after this, when, opening 
_ The Times in a small café in the Via Tritoni, I was 
shocked to see her name in the column of death an- 
nouncements. ‘Suddenly, at Paris, on the 18th of 
- March.’ ... . Suddenly, at Paris, on the 18th of March! 
_. .. I sat and stared stupidly at the announcement, 
leaving untouched on the little table before me my 
granita di cafe con pana. .. . Reine Wilson was dead 
—Reine was dead. That little girl who had stood in 
the dark room by the French windows, her sleeve 
brushing the stirless curtains, watching the rain— who 
had dipped her hands through the clearest rain-water 
to the white piano keys—and seen the little umbrellas 
of silver — was dead. I got up and walked out blindly 
into the bright street. Without knowing how I got 
there, I found myself presently in the Borghese 
Gardens. There was a little pond, in which a great 
number of ducks were sailing to and fro, gabbling 
and quacking, and children were throwing bread into 
the water. I sat down on a bench under a Judas-tree — 
it was in blossom, and the path under it was littered 
with purple. An Italian mother slapped the hand of 
her small boy who was crying, and said harshly 
‘Piangi!...Piangi!...’ Cry! Cry! ...And I too 
felt like weeping, but I shed no tears. Reine Wilson 
the novelist was still alive; but Reine Wilson, the 
dark-haired little girl with whom I had fallen in love, 
was dead; and it seemed to me that I too was dead. 
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ust as he allowed himself to sink gloomily into the 
J deep brown leather chair by the fireplace, reflect- 
ing, ‘Here I am again, confound it—why do I come 
here?’—she came swishing into the room, rising, as 
she always did, curiously high on her toes. She was 
smiling delightedly, almost voraciously; the silver 

scarf suited enchantingly her pale Botticelli face. 

‘How nice of you to come, Harry!’ she said. 

‘How nice of you to ask me, Gertrude!’ 

‘Nice of me? ... Not a bit of it. Self-indulgent.’ 

‘Well —!’ 

‘Well.’ 

She sat down, crossing her knees self-consciously; 
self-consciously she allowed the scarf to slip half-way 
down her arms. It was curious, the way she had of 
looking at him: as if she would like to eat him— 
curious and disturbing. She reminded him of the 
wolf grandmother in ‘Little Red Riding-Hood.’ She 
was always smiling at him in this odd, greedy manner 
—showing her sharp faultless teeth, her eyes in- 
credibly and hungrily bright. It was her way— 
wasn’t it? —of letting him know that she took an 
interest, a deep interest, in him. And why on earth 
shouldn’t she, as the widow of his best friend? 

‘Well,’ she again repeated, ‘and have you seen May 
lately?’ She gave him this time a slower smile, a 
smile just a little restrained; a smile, as it were, of 
friendly inquisition. As he hesitated, in the face of 
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this abrupt attack (an attack which was familiar 
between them, and which he had expected and 
desired), she added, with obvious insincerity, an in- 


sincerity which was candidly conscious: ‘Not that I 


want to pry into your personal affairs!’ 


‘Oh, not in the least. . . . I saw her last night.’ 


- ‘Where? At her apartment?’ 


‘How sly you are! ... Yes, after dinner. We dined 
at the Raleigh, and had a dance or two. Good Lord, 
how I hate these fox-trots! ... Then went back 
and played the phonograph. She had some new 


Beethoven. . . . Lovely stuff.’ 


‘Was it?’ 
~ She lowered her lids at him—it was her basilisk 
expression. As he met it, tentatively smiling, he ex- 
perienced a glow of pleasure. What a relief it was to 
sink comfortably into this intimacy! to submit to this 


searching, and yet somehow so reassuring, invasion ! 


He knew this was only the beginning, and that she 


would go on. She would spare nothing. She was 


determined to get at the bottom of things. She would 
drag out every detail. And this was precisely what he 
wanted her to do—it was precisely for this that he 
felt a delighted apprehension. 

‘And I suppose,’ she continued, ‘she told you about 
our lunch together? For of course she tells you every- 
thing.’ 

‘Not everything, no. But she did mention it... . 
As a matter of fact, she was rather guarded about it. 
You didn’t hurt her feeling in some way-did you?’ 
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There was a pause. The fire gave a muffled sap- 
explosion, a soft explosion muffled in ashes; and they 
looked at each other for rather a long time with eyes 
fixedly and unwaveringly friendly. She smiled again, 
she smiled still, and began drawing the sheer bright 
scarf to and fro across her shoulders, slowly and 
luxuriatingly. She was devilish attractive: but 
decidedly less attractive than devilish. Or was this to 
do her an injustice? For she was honest —oh, yes, she 
was appallingly honest; always so brutally outspoken, 
and so keenly interested in his welfare. 

‘If I did, I didn’t mean to,’ she murmured, letting 
her eyes drop. ‘Or did I mean to? . . . Perhaps I 
did, Harry.’ 

‘I thought perhaps you did. ... Why did you want 
to?’ 

‘Why? ...I don’t know. Women do these things, 
you know.’ 

“You don’t like her.’ 

Hesitating, she threw back her fair head against her 
clasped hands. 

‘I like her,’ she said slowly, and with an air of 
deliberation, ‘but I find it so hard to make out who 
she 7s, Harry. I wish she weren’t so reserved with me. 
She never tells me anything. Not a blessed thing. 
Heaven knows I’ve tried hard enough to make a 
friend of her —haven’t 1? — but I always feel that she’s 
keeping me at a distance, playing a sort of game 
with me. I never feel that she’s natural with me. 
Never.’ 
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He took out a cigarette, smoothed it between his 
fingers, and lit it. 

_ ‘Tsee,’ he said. ‘And what was it you said that could 
have hurt her?’ 

_ ‘What was it? . . . Oh, I don’t know, I suppose it 
was what I said about her way of laughing. I said I 
thought it was too controlled — that if she weren’t just 
playing the part of a polite and innocent young lady 
‘she would let herself go. You know it’s not natural, 
Harry. And she seemed to think that was my insidious 
way of accusing her of hypocrisy.’ 

“Which it was.’ 

“Well — was it? . . . Perhaps it was.’ 

- “Of course it was. .. . Confound it, Gertrude — what 
did you want to do that for? You know she’s horribly 
sensitive. And I don’t see how you think that kind of 
thing will make her like you!’ 

He felt himself frowning as he looked at her. She 
was swinging her crossed knee. She was looking back 
at him honestly —oh, so very honestly — her long green 
eyes so wide open with candour — and yet, as he always 
did, he couldn’t help feeling that she was very deep. 
She was kind to him, she was forever thinking of his 
interest, first and foremost; and yet, just the same — 

‘It was just a moment of exasperation, that was all. 
... Hang it, Harry! It infuriates me to think that 
she’s playing that sort of game with you. You're too 
nice, and too guileless, to have that sort of thing done 
to you.’ 

Smiling — smiling — smiling. That serpentine Botti- 
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celli smile, which had something timid in it, and 


something wistful, but also something intensely cruel. _ 


‘Don’t you worry about me.’ 

‘But I do worry about you! Why shouldn’t I worry 
about you? . .. Good Lord! If I didn’t, who would? 
... 1m perfectly sure May doesn’t.’ 

She emphasized this bitter remark by getting up; 
moving, with that funny long stride of hers (which 
was somehow so much too long for her length of leg), 
to the fireplace. She took a cigarette from the filigree 
silver box on the mantelpiece and lifted it to her 
mouth. But then she changed her mind and flung the 
cigarette violently into the fire. 

‘Hang it,’ she said, ‘what do I want a cigarette for? 
... 7 don’t want a cigarette.’ 

She stood with one slipper on the fender, staring 
downward into the flames. It was odd, the effect she 
produced upon him: a tangle of obscure feelings in 
conflict. There were moments, he was sure, when 
he thoroughly detested her. She had the restlessness of 
a caged animal —feline, and voluptuous, and merci- 
less. She wanted to protect him, did she, from~that 
‘designing’ May? But she also, patently, wanted to 
devour him. Designing May! Good heavens! Think 
of considering poor May, poor ingenuous May, de- 
signing! Could anything be more utterly fantastic? 
He saw May as he had seen her the night before. She 
had been angelic—simply angelic. The way she had 
of looking up at him as if from the very bottom of her 
soul—while her exquisitely sensitive and gentle face 
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_ wavered to one side and downward, under the earnest- 
ness of his own gaze! No, he had never in his life --~ 
met anyone who loved so simply and deeply and all- 
-surrenderingly, or with so little arritre pensée. She 
_ Was as transparent as a child, and as helpless. She 
_ gave one her heart as innocently as a child might give 
_ one a flower. Gertrude could, and would, torture her 
_unrelentingly. Gertrude would riddle her — Gertrude 
would tear her to pieces—with that special gleaming 
cruelty which the sophisticated reserve for the un- 
- sophisticated. And none the less, as usual, he felt him- 
self to be powerfully and richly attracted and stimu- 
lated by Gertrude,—by her fierceness, her intensity, 
the stealthy, wolflike eagerness hick animated her 
every movement. He watched her, and was fascinated. 
If he gave her the least chance, wouldn’t she simply 
gobble him up, physically and spiritually? Or was he, 
perhaps, mistaken —and was all this merely a surface 
appearance, a manner without meaning? 
‘No, I can’t make it out,’ he said, sighing. He re- 
- axed, with a warm feeling of comfort, and happiness, 
as if a kind of spell, luxurious and narcotic, were being 
exerted over him. ‘She isn’t at all what you think she 
is—if you really do think she is. . . . She’s as simple as 
a—primrose. And in spite of her self-centredness, she 
is fundamentally unselfish in her love of me. I’m con- 
vinced of that.’ 
‘My dear Harry! ... You know nothing about 
women.’ 
‘Don’t I?’ 
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‘A primrose! ... 

She laughed gently, insinuatingly, lingeringly, 
derisively, as she looked downward at him from the 
mantelpiece. She was delighted, and her frank delight 
charmed him. How she ate up that unfortunate, that 
highly unfortunate, primrose! She was murderous; 
but he couldn’t help feeling that she had made some- 
thing truly exquisite of murder—as instinctive and 
graceful as a lyric. 

‘A primrose!’ she repeated gaily. “But, of course, I 
see what you mean. You are sweet, Harry. But your 
beautiful tenderness deserved something better. She 
has, I know, an engaging naiveté of appearance and 
manner. But surely you aren’t so innocent as to sup- 
pose that it isn’t practised? Are you?’ 

‘Yes and no. Of course, what one calls a manner is 
always, to some extent, practised. But if you mean she 
is insincere with me, no. She is perfectly sincere. 
Good heavens, Gertrude, have I got to tell you again 
that she’s in love with me-—frightfully in love—as I 
am with her? One can’t fake love, you know. And 
what on earth would she want to fake it for —assum- 
ing that she could?’ 

‘That’s easy enough. She wants your money. She 
wants your prestige. She wants your social position — 
such as it is. She’d give her eye-teeth to be married to 
you, whether she loved you or not.’ 

How sharply she pronounced the word ‘teeth’, and 
with what a brightening and widening of her incom- 
parable eyes! Really, she ought to be in a zoo. She 
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_ reminded him of that leopard he had seen the other 
_ day, when he had gone with his two little nieces to 
_ the Bronx. He had sat there, in his cage, so immobile, 
_ so powerful, so still, so burning with energy in his 
_ spotted brightness; and then, without the smallest 
_ change of expression, he had uttered that indescrib- 
_ ably far-away and ethereal little cry of nostalgic yearn- 


ing, his slit eyes fixed mournfully on Alison. Good 
heavens —it had curdled his blood! For all its small- 
ness and faintness and gentleness, it had been a sound 
of magnificent power, a prayer of supernal depth and 


~ force. Wasn’t Gertrude’s magic of exactly the same 


sort? It was in everything she did. She was not 


‘ beautiful, precisely —she was too abrupt, too forceful, 


too sharp, for that. Despite her grace, and the un- 
deniable witch-charm of her face, her intensity gave 
her whole bearing an odd angularity and feverishness. 
He even felt, occasionally, that she might some day, 
all of a sudden, go quite mad. Stiff, stark, staring 


_ mad. Lycanthropy? For certainly it wouldn’t surprise 


one to hear her howl like a wolf. And this animal 
madness in her spirit was a part of, if not the very 
base of, her extraordinary power to fascinate. One 
followed her queer evolutions as if hypnotized. If she 
entered a room, one looked at no one else. If she left 
a room, one felt as if one’s reason for being there had 
gone. 

‘I wish I could make you see her properly,’ he 
mourned, stretching out his legs toward the fire. 

‘Go abead! . 2° Try.’ 
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‘But what’s the use? You seem determined — for 
whatever reason — not to see her.’ 

‘Not in the least. I’'d like to believe you—I’d like 
nothing better.’ 

‘Women will never, never, never do justice to those 
members of their own sex who attract men in the 
perfectly natural way that May does. Of course she 
attracts men —and of course she knows it. How could 
she help it? Can the crocus help it if the sparrow 
wants to tear her to pieces? It’s not a trick or a falsity 
in her. She’s as naturally affectionate, and as guileless 
in her affections, and as undiscriminating, I might 
add, as a child of six. And one can see, with a little 
divination, that she has been painfully hurt, over and 
over again, by this habit of hers of wearing her heart 
on her sleeve. She gives her soul away forty times a 
day, just out of sheer generosity, just because she has 
such a capacity for love; and she is rewarded by a 
suspicious world with jeers and mud. That’s always 
the way it is. The counterfeit makes its way. And the 
genuine is spat upon.’ 

‘How tactful you are to me!’ 

“Aren't I! 

‘I distrust, profoundly, that madonna type. Really, 
my dear Harry, it’s too easy.’ 

‘You couldn’t do it!’ 

“No, thank God, and I don’t want to. I’d rather be 
honest.’ 

They were silent, and in the pause the black marble 
clock on the mantel struck the half-hour. Gertrude’s 
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face had become smooth and enigmatic. Abstractedly, 


_ she gazed down at her gray-slippered foot, turning it 


4 this way and that to make the diamonded buckle 


sparkle in the firelight. What was she thinking about? 
What was she feeling? What waxen puppets was she 
melting in the powerful heat of her imagination? He 
waited for her next move with an anticipation which 


was as pleased as it was blind. One never knew where 


Gertrude would come up next. But one always felt 
sure that when she came up she would come up with 
the sharp knife in her mouth and the fresh pearl in 
her hand. 


I have the feeling that she wouldn’t even be above 


_ blackmail. Or a breach-of-promise suit. I hope you 


don’t write her incriminating letters!’ 

‘Oh, damn!’ 

‘But go ahead with your charming portrait, your 
pretty Greuze portrait. I'll really do my best to be 
credulous.’ 

“My dear Gertrude, if you could have seen her in that 
wood, last week, looking for Mayflowers under the 
dead leaves! ...’ 

It was hopeless, perfectly hopeless, in the light of 
that baleful smile! He wanted to shut his eyes. It was 
like trying to sleep under a spot-light. Was there no 
refuge for poor May? .. . For it had been enchanting 
—enchanting. He had never expected again, in this 
life, to encounter a human spirit of such simplicity 
and gaiety and radiant innocence. That moment, now 
forever immortal in his memory, when he had found 
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a nest of blossom among the brown pine needles, and 
she had come galloping — positively galloping — toward 
him, with a dead oak branch in her hand! And the 
pure ecstasy of her young delight as she stared at the 
flowers, bending over and putting one hand lightly on 
his arm ! 

Gertrude collapsed into her chair, helpless with 
amusement; giving herself up to her laughter, she made 
him feel suddenly ashamed of that remembered delight. 

~*Oh—oh-—oh-—oh!’ she cried. 

‘Well!’ 

‘The shy arbutus! . . . Forgive me, Harry, but that’s 
too funny. How old are you?’ 

He flung his cigarette into the fire and grinned. 

‘I knew it was no use,’ he grumbled amiably. ‘I 
can’t make you see her, and it’s no use trying.’ 

‘Well—I can see this much. You are in love with 
her. Or you couldn’t possibly be such a fool. But it’s 
precisely when you’re in love that you need to keep 
your wits about you. Or the wits of your friends. . . . 
You mustn’t marry her, Harry.’ 

“Well—I don’t know.’ 

‘No! ... It would be ruinous.’ 

“Would it? How can you be so sure?’ 

‘You think, I suppose, that life would be insupport- 
able without her.’ 

‘An agony that I can’t bear to think of. And to 
think that some other man —!’ 

‘I know the feeling. I’ve been in love myself.’ 

‘It’s pretty bad.’ 
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‘Of course it is. Every time. But that doesn’t prove 
anything. Not a single thing. That sort of agony is 
largely imagination. . . . Do you really think you'll 


| marry her?’ 


“Well—I haven’t exactly asked her to. But I 
shouldn’t wonder if I would.’ 

It was queer —he felt, and quite definitely, that he 
had said this to her as if challengingly, as if to see how 
she would react to it—as if, almost, he hoped to force 
her to some spectacular action. He smiled lazily to 
himself, his eyes glazed by the firelight. 

She jumped up again, electric, her scarf slipping to 


the floor. 


‘Let’s have some sherry!’ she said. “Would you like 
to get it? —in the dining-room. You know where it is.’ 

‘Good idea.’ 

He stooped to pick up her scarf, accidentally touch- 
ing her silken instep as he did so. She stood unmov- 
ing. Funny—he had the impression that she was 
shivering. Cold? ... Excitement? . . . He wondered, 
idly, as he crossed the library to fetch the sherry 
decanter; and he came back with the tray, still 
wondering, but wondering with a pleasant confused- 
ness. He began humming a theme from Opus 115. 

‘You know, those late Beethoven things are wonder- 
ful — wonderful.’ He put down the tray and removed 
the stopper from the decanter. “The purity of the 
absolute. For pure and continuous ecstasy —’ 

‘Purity! . . . You seem to have purity on the brain. 
... Thanks, Harry.’ 
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‘Here’s looking at you. . . . Old times.’ 

‘Old times.’ 

They sipped at the lightly held glasses and smiled. 

‘I wish,’ she then said, in a tone that struck him as 
new and a little forced—as if, in fact, she were 
nerving herself to something—‘that you’d do me a 
favour.’ 

“You bet.’ 

‘If I thought there was any way in which J could 
save you, Harry — any way at all—I’d do it. Anything. 
And if ever you feel yourself on the brink of proposing 
to her—or if anything goes wrong—I mean, if she 
should let you down in any way, or not turn out what 
you thought — well, then, I wish you’d propose to me. 
Propose to me first. . . . Come to Bermuda with me. 
That’s what I mean.’ 

She drew her feet beneath her, in the chair, and 
smiled at him brightly but nervously. 

‘Heavens, Gertrude, how you do astonish me!’ 

‘Do I? ... I’ve always, in a funny sort of way, been 
in love with you, you know.’ 

“Well —since you mention it—I’ve had my moments 
with you.’ 

‘Was one of them two years ago in Ports- 
mouth? ...’ 

“How did you know?’ 

‘Do you think a woman doesn’t guess these things? 


. . . [not only knew but I also knew that you knew 
that I knew.’ 


“Well, I'll be damned!’ 
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He sighed, he smiled foolishly, and for the moment 
he felt that he didn’t quite dare to meet her eyes. He 
remembered that ride in Tommy’s old Packard, and 
how she had so obviously leaned her shoulder against 
him; and afterward, when they were looking at the 
etchings in Palfrey House, how she had kept detach- 
ing him from the others, calling to him to come and 
look at this or that picture, and standing, as he did so, 
_ so very close to him. The temptation had been very 
sharp, very exciting; but nevertheless he had run away 
from it, precipitately, the next day. 

“You do alarm me,’ he added weakly. ‘And, in this 
age of withering candour, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
admit that the idea is frightfully nice. But it hardly 
seems quite fair to May.’ 

‘Oh, bother May! . . . May can perfectly well look 
after herself-—don’t you worry about May. . . . What 
I’m thinking of is what is fair to you.’ 

“How angelic of you!’ 

‘Not a bit. It’s selfish of me. Deeply. Why not be 
perfectly frank about these things? I don’t believe in 
muddling along with a lot of misunderstandings and 
misconceptions. . . . It’s unfair to May; but what I feel 
is that it’s only by that kind of treachery to May that 
you can ever escape from her. I don’t say you would 
escape from her—but you might. And for your own 
sake you should. . . . Quite incidentally, of course, 
you'd make me very happy.’ 

‘If it weren’t for May, it would make me very happy 
too. But you won’t mind my saying that this May 
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thing is very different. I’m in love with her in an 
extraordinary way—a way that I can’t find any ade- 
quate symbol for. . . . Call it the shy arbutus, if you 
like.’ . 

‘Oh, damn you and your shy arbutus!’ 

She sprang up, flung her scarf angrily into the chair, 
and went swiftly across the room to the desk. She put 
down her sherry-glass beside the brass candlestick 
(made in the likeness of a griffin), revolved it once or 
twice between thumb and finger, and then picked it 
up again, turning back toward the fireplace. He 
twisted himself about in his chair so as to watch her. 
She stood looking at him, with her fair head flung back 
and the glass held before her. She was looking at him 
in an extraordinary manner—as if, in some remote, 
chemical way, she were assaying him, wondering 
which catalyzer to try next. Melodrama? Tenderness? 
Persuasion? Aloofness? . . . She hesitated. He felt 
sure, for an instant, that she was going to come and 
perch herself on the arm of his chair, and perhaps even 
put her arm round his neck. And he wasn’t sure that 
he would so very much mind it. Mightn’t it—even — 
be the beginning of the end? The notion both horri- 
fied and pleased him. Perhaps this was exactly what 
he had hoped for? It would be very easy—in these 
circumstances —to forget May. It was positively as if 
she were being drawn away from him. Gertrude 
would kiss him; and the kiss would be a spider’s kiss; 
it would numb him into forgetfulness. She would 
wrap him up in the soft silk of oblivion, paralyse him 
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_ with the narcotic, insidious poison of her love. And 
_ May—what would May be to him then? Nothing. 
_ The faintest and farthest off of recollected whispers; a 
sigh, or the bursting of a bubble, worlds away. Once 
he had betrayed her, he would be free of her. Good 

Lord —how horrible! . . . The whole thing became 
_ suddenly, with a profound shock, a reality again. 

_ She came back toward him, tentatively, with slow 
steps, slow and long and lagging, as if, cat-like, she 
_ were feeling the rug with her claws. She held her head 
a little on one side and her eyes were narrowed with a 
kind of doubting affection. When she stood close to 
his~chair she thrust the fingers of her right hand 
quickly into his hair, gave it a gentle pull, and then, 
as quickly withdrawing, went to the fender. He 
smiled at her during this action, but she gave him no 
smile in answer. 

‘Shall we turn on the radio’ —she said lightly — ‘and 
have a little jazz?’ 

‘If you like. . . . No—let’s not. This is too interest- 
ing.’ 

‘Interesting! . .. Ho, ho!’ 

“Well, it is, Gertrude.’ 

‘So, I dare say, is — hell.’ 

‘Oh, come now —it isn’t as bad as that.’ 

‘But what further is there to say? It’s finished.’ 

‘But is it?’ 

‘That, my dear, dear Harry, is for you to say; and 
you’ve as good as said so, haven’t you? You've been 
awfully nice about it.’ 
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He felt a little awkward —he felt that in a way she 
was taking an unfair advantage of him. And yet he 
couldn’t see exactly how. He sat up straight in his 
chair, with his hands on his knees, frowning and 
smiling. 

‘If you could only like May!’ he murmured. ‘If you~ 
could only see in her what I see in her—her amazing 
spiritual beauty! Then, I’m sure —’ 

‘Give me some more sherry, Harry—I’m cold. And 
my scarf.’ 

‘Why, you’re shivering !’ 

“Yes, I’m shivering. And my aged teeth are chatter- 
ing. And my pulse is both high and erratic. Is there 
anything else I can do for you?’ 

She smiled at him bitterly and coldly as he picked 
up the silver scarf from the chair; but the smile 
became really challenging as he held up the scarf for 
her turning shoulder. It became brilliant. It became 
beautiful. He allowed his hands to rest on her 
shoulders and looked at her intently, feeling for her a 
sudden wave of tenderness and pity, and of some- 
thing else as well. 

“The sherry!’ she said, mocking. 

‘All right—T'll get it.’ 

“Well — get it.’ 

He inclined his face and gave her a quick kiss — and 
then another—at which she made no protest and no 
retreat; and then turned away, dropping his hands. 

‘And now let’s have some jazz,’ she cried, as he filled 
her glass from the decanter. ‘I feel like dancing... .’ 
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‘The devil you do!’ he said. 
She emptied her glass, and turned her back to put 


_ iton the mantelpiece. She did this quite simply, with- 
_ out any sort of self-consciousness; there was nothing 
_ histrionic in the gesture; it was the entire naturalness 
_ of the action that made it, somehow, heart-breaking. 
_ And instantly he moved to her and touched her arm, 
_ just above the elbow, with his hand. She began 


trembling when she felt his touch, but she did not 


_ turn. And as he felt her trembling it was as if, also, 


he felt in himself the tiny beginning tremor of a great 


_ disaster. He was. going to embrace her — he was going 


to give himself up. And May, stooping for arbutus in 


‘the wood, became remote, was swept off into the 


ultimate, into the infinite, into the forgotten. May was 
at last definitely lost—- May was dead. He experienced 
a pang, as of some small spring broken in his heart, 
painful but obscure; the dropping of a single white 
petal; and that—for the moment -— was all. 

For the moment! . . . He hesitated, looking down 
at the copper-gold convolutions of Gertrude’s hair, and 
at the fair round neck, still so beautifully young. He 
had the queer feeling that this hair and this neck were 
expectant. They were waiting, waiting consciously, 
to be touched. They were waiting for him to perform 
this act of treachery, they were offering to reward him 
for it, to reward him with oblivion. But was that 
oblivion going to be perfect? Would May be for- 
gotten? Could May be forgotten? . . . Good God— 
how horrible! He closed his eyes to the chaos and 
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terror of the future; to the spiritual deaths of himself 
and May; the betrayal and the agony. . . . And then 
he felt himself beginning to smile; while with his 
finger and thumb, he gently tweaked a tiny golden 
watch-spring of hair which curled against the nape of 
the white neck. 
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eo the silver-plated fork, and the glass- 
covered table, and the folded paper napkin, 

_ crinkled and fresh and flimsy, and a small saucer con- 
taining seven prunes of doubtful purple, and the small 
paper cup, with fluted sides and flanged edge, heavy 
_ with its little burden of water, and already beginning 
to be soggy and sodden like a little bladder: and then 
_ the larger dish, oval in shape, of heavy lustreless ware, 
with its remnant of four slivers of dull-fried potato. 
. . . Trays clanged, trays clashed, a butter dish chir- 
rupéd falling to the mosaic floor of imitation marble, 
‘and at the counter, where the listless crowd waited, 
the ritual of repeated orders punctuated his thought: 
spaghetti special, and then farther off, spaghetti 
special; fried scallops medium, and then again fried 
scallops medium; ham and, and then again, ham and. 
. .. The lunch would be forty cents. Breakfast had 
been twenty. Dinner would be about sixty. A dollar 
and twenty cents a day: eight dollars and forty cents 
a week. Hell to be poor. And this week, the electric 
light bill to pay; not very much, probably not more 
than half a dollar. Laundry, a dollar and five cents: 
he hadn’t sent any pyjamas. Ready to-morrow. And 
his shoes, resoled, ready on Friday. That would be an 
unexpected three dollars; but it wouldn’t happen 
often. God. And then the doctor’s bill, which was 
imminent. If only he had had the courage to say he 
was hard up, or to ask for a delay. Damn. Hard to 
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do, though. Osgood would have been surprised, may- 
be a little incredulous. For there had never been any 
hint of poverty before. . . . “Would you mind if I take 
a few months in paying your bill, Doctor Osgood? — 
I’m a little hard up. . . .” While he was lying on the 
examination table, belly downward, he had thought of 
saying it: with his chin on his folded arms. But in- 
stead he had just looked out of the window at the 
sunlit house-front opposite. An old lady was putting 
a pot of ferns in a window; probably had been water- 
ing them. Almost all the houses in that neighbour- 
hood were inhabited by doctors. . . . ‘Now if you'll 
just push downward, Mr. "Metcalf—and then relax —’ 
Pleasantly embarrassing to have the girl assistant 
there. . . . “Take a look at this, Miss Paul—you see 
there’s a little discharge there? Very slight. The kind 
of thing that might easily, for a long time, escape 
attention. ...’ Spaghetti special — that’s three to come. 
Spaghetti special —three on... . And now an opera- 
tion. Good God. How was it to be managed? Bor- 
row from Bill. No. From Harry. From Cousin Lucy. 
No. Too humiliating. And just at this time, too, 
when Elizabeth was — 

He shifted in his chair, to ease the pain, and then 
leaned forward on his elbows. Prune pips contained 
prussic acid, did they? like peach pips and apricots? 
Bitter. If only one could buy prussic acid. Instan- 
taneous. That story of the dog, head and_tail guillo- 
tined simultaneously, and traces of the acid discovered 
in the tip of the tail. Just a spasm, a single thrash, and 
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it was all over. Or gas—but nowadays gas was hard 
to find. What was the use of living, when one had 


_ begun to reach the age of incipient decrepitude, when 
_ the machine was beginning to break down? In in- 
_ numerable ways, too. Eyesight failing. Teeth decay- 


ing. One long unceasing warfare against this slow, 


remorseless encroachment of piecemeal death. No 
_ energy for the facing of all the problems. Tired even 
_ in the morning: having to lean against the washbowl 
_ while he shaved. And only a spurious and temporary 
_ feeling of well-being after the cold bath. God. How 


did people do it? What made them want to go on? 
Success, perhaps: if one were successful, made lots of 


' money, had a car, could go to all the shows, live com- 


fortably, happily, travel about the world whenever one 
liked—marry the girl one loved—make her happy — 
live over again in the lives of one’s children. . . . Sun- 
light and beds of tulips in the spring. Gay voices, or 
voices that were just assured. The even tenor of their 
ways. Or like the other night at the Rankins’, when 
he had helped Jim carry the radio across the lawn in 
the moonlight, and Sibyl had danced in the moonlight 
beside them, while the absurd machine went on pour- 
ing out music. Uncanny. And the deep masculine 
voice suddenly coming out of it; as if it were a coffin, 
and the corpse had suddenly come to life and sat up 
between them, speaking. It was like that. What had 
Sibyl and Jim done to deserve happiness? Nothing. 
And there they were, with everything they wanted. 
Two charming children, and a lovely house, and 
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maids, and a car, lots of friends, music every night; 
opera cloaks and evening dress; and Taormina as 
familiar as Yonkers. Lucky devils—he had felt a deep 
deep pang of misery. A poor acquaintance, shabby, 
haunting the fringe of their life, apologetic for his 
presence; and having always to be considered. They 
didn’t ask him to come along on their motor-trips 
because they knew he couldn’t afford it. God. And 
he was always so tired when he went there, in the 
evening, that he was dull. They were beginning to 
feel it. He couldn’t go so often: they were insensibly 
and inevitably drifting apart. Sibyl looked at him pity- 
ingly. As if to say, ‘Poor Jerry —what’s the use? why 
don’t you give it up? .. .’ He would have to, sooner 
or later. Sink to a lower level, haunt the byways, keep 
himself out of sight. Hell to be poor. The cuffs of his 
trousers were worn out, he had dreamed about them, 
his collars were all beginning to look shabby, his neck- 
ties were all old and stained, the Chinese laundry had 
lost one of his handkerchiefs. And now Jenkins was 
giving him less work to do, just when he needed it 
most, just when Elizabeth — 

How lovely, lovely she had looked, as she came 
toward him through the falling snow under her red 
umbrella, with the pale rosy light over her half-veiled 
face! ‘Shame on you, Jerry!’ she had said —‘Where 
are your galoshes?’ He was ashamed to tell her that 
they were worn out and that he couldn’t afford a new 
pair. How lovely she had looked! He would always 
remember that. Everything had gone just right that 
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morning. It all went to show how much luck there 
_was in such things, how much a mere series of tiny 


accidents can mould one’s destiny. A rainy day, after 


a long unbroken chain of days of sunshine, and every- 


_ thing has a new quality: a new background is provided, 


and one’s beloved has a new beauty. Or you misread 
comically a sign in a drug-store window, as you walk 
to meet her, and that’s something delicious to tell her 
about. “Endearments’ for ‘Enlargements!’ And there 
had been Basil’s letter to tell her about, and the meet- 
ing with the old perpetual-motion crank in the wait- 
ing-station, and the funny dream about the cats. All 
these things were accidents,—they might not have 
happened at all, —and their love would have been just 
so much the poorer. Might not love fade away 
entirely, but for just such surprises provided by 
destiny? Best of all had been the miracle of the snow, 
and her astonishing newness under the red umbrella. 
Good Lord, how lovely she had looked: the red 
umbrella under the softly falling windless snow, her 
soundless approach through the deep virginal white- 
ness of it on the sidewalk, and the rosy light on her 
enchanting face, her face which, he had felt, must be 
cool to the touch! Ecstasy. The whole thing had 
deepened at a breath, the wonder had become more 
wonderful, the exquisite silence about them had 
become infinitely suggestive. How was it possible to 
see such happiness before one, and yet be balked in 
one’s effort to grasp it? . . . Drop two on, sang the 


voice at the counter; then another voice, farther off, 
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intoned it again, drop two on. And now just when | 
Schmidt reappeared, with that hypocritical dark power — 
of his, that curious half-hypnotic power of his over her 
soul, which so enslaved and weakened her —just when 
she needed him most, when he would have to fight for 
her as he had never fought before, to liberate her from 
this sinister and horrible shadow in her past life —just 
now, to have all this... . God. He was a weakling. 
He was a failure, unable to make money, unable to 
pay off that debt of hers, unable to open vistas for her 
of the alluring kind that Schmidt could open, unable 
even to come forward as a healthy man, ready at least 
to make a fight of it. She would slip back, slip away 
from him, succumb once again to Schmidt’s cheap 
melodramatics and hypocritical violences, his passion- 
ate energy, his wealth. The whole terrible thing would 
happen over again. What was it that had given the 
thing so frightful a hold upon her? The sense of guilt, 
the fact that they had both of them been conscience- 
torn —if one could really believe that Schmidt had had 
any conscience about it? The fact that the whole dark 
passion had been so shot with agonies—with violent 
separations, wrenchings apart, when their religious 
scruples had come uppermost,—and with reunions, 
when the separations had become unbearable, no less 
violent? Was it the sense of sin that made the thing so 
ineradicably and appallingly moving for her? Was it 
truly possible for her ever to love again, to love 
innocently, with anything like such a complete and 
terrible surrender of her soul? . . . Schmidt. Schmidt. 
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: Schmidt. Schmidt. . . . Her whole consciousness was 
inundated with him. She dreamed about him nightly. 
_ She was afraid of him—deeply afraid of him. She 


hated him-—she said she hated him —but wasn’t this 


_ hate merely a temporarily dislocated passion for him, 
_ a passion from which she could never escape? That 
_ monstrous hypocritical image was stamped, burned, 
_ scorched into her soul. She was Schmidt: she was his 


creation. He had taken sovereign command of her: 


_ soul and body. She spoke with his accent, she thought 
as he had taught her to think, she still wore the clothes 


which he had selected for her,—his watch, his ring, 
his éar-rings. It was impossible for her to loose herself 


from him: everything about her, every visible trace of 


her conscious life, even this environment, was associ- 
ated with him. The hotels where they had gone for 
week-ends. The restaurants where they had dined 
together. Thursdays, when he had always driven in 
town to meet her. Thursday would always be a cland- 
estine day for her: it would always, world without 
end, seem sinister and passionate to her. And that 
street, and that boarding-house, where she had lived 
for two years, and where for two years he had come 
secretly to see her . . . that too was perpetually in her 
consciousness, with everything that had happened 
there, all the endearments, the caresses, the terrible 
intimacies which were both guilty and divine. All this 
was in her mind, scarcely as yet overlaid at all; and 
when she kissed him, Jerry, it poisoned the kiss for 
both of them, engulfed them both in its dreadful 
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hypnotic shadow, sundering them with a feeling of 
hopelessness and impotence, as if they could never, 
through that shadow, touch one another’s hands and 
hearts. God. And now, just as they were beginning 
to be happy, to find some sort of gaiety of approach, 
here was Schmidt come back again, and here was this 
operation to be gone through, and his job slipping 
away from him... . God. God. God. God. 

To get away. ... To get away. . . . To run, to fly, 
to take a fast train, to be whirled off with the speed of 
thought, farther than the Horn, farther than dream 
could compass. To be a dead leaf, dashed out into 
space, among the constellations — beyond the Pole Star 
and the Bear, beyond the uttermost sun, into the freez- 
ing Nothing of Nescience. Our Father, Which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy . . . In Ronda, for example. 
If they could only get to Ronda, the two of them, with 
enough money to live there. Far, far away. In that 
little blue-plastered villa on the mountain slope be- 
low the town, surrounded by olive orchards and 
orchards of peaches and almond-orchards and the 
white-blossoming cherries. And the river winding 
across the vega, dashing down among boulders toward 
the chasm, the sonorous deep gorge of virgin rock, 
with its caves and cold springs, and the kestrels sail- 
ing, brown-winged, from ledge to ledge, and the wild 
pigeons nesting among the prickly pear. In that blue- 
walled villa, with the red pan-tiled roof, and the tall 
grass coming to the door, and dwarf poppies among 
the olive trees, and quicksilver lizards darting in and 
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_ out of the tangles of vetch. Elizabeth and himself sit- 
_ ting in the sparse shade of an olive tree, reading 
together, talking, or simply musing,—all these 
anguishes forgotten, all of it engulfed soundlessly and 
_ tracelessly in the past... . Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
_ will be done ... And the goats with bells, going up 
the rocky slope toward the walled cemetery, and the 
_ donkeys with bells filing down the rubble path to the 
mill in the gorge, their baskets heavy with wheat, the 
small boy running after them with an olive-switch, 
shouting bur-r-r-r-r-o, and flinging a fragment of 
Moorish masonry to turn the leader from left to right. 
. . «As it 1s in Heaven. Give us, this day ... Every- 
where, on every side, that inviolable and infinite still- 
ness, the mountain stillness, desolate stillness of water 
and living rock, stillness in which bells could be 
heard for miles, across the valley, and the harsh cater- 
wauling of the peacocks from the pine-hidden hill 
beyond the river, and the cry of the pair of great eagles 
that circled at evening from edge to edge of the gaunt 
amphitheatre of the stony valley. In this stillness they 
would find peace; among the sharp aromatic smells 
of the mountain herbs they would find comfort; 
strolling up the rocky slope at dusk to enter the little 
town and walk in the idle crowds that filled the white- 
walled streets. And then a café, the marble-topped 
table, coffee and aguardiente, the little liqueur glasses 
standing in puddled saucers, the tasselled bottles, the 
enamelled mirrors with their absurd pictures of the 
gypsy Cordobesita. . . . And the lottery-ticket sellers, 
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the patient old women with charming smiles, holding 
out their strips of lottery-tickets. .. . For Thine 1s the 
Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, forever and 
Cbet a, AMER xs ; 

Spanish omelette, sang the voice at the counter, and 
farther off the other voice intoned a fainter Spanish 
omelette, and the bus-boy flung the coarse dishes 
harshly upon a tray. Forty cents. Ten cents for car- 
fare, and ten for a new pair of shoelaces. He must 
arrange to have his mail forwarded to the hospital. 
Telephone Elizabeth. . . . And find out, by means of 
a guarded question, whether she had yet seen Schmidt. 
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‘4; Henry, darling! My smelling salts! Will you 
be so kind?’ 
_ There it was again—that eternal headache. How 
did she endure it? How did she ever endure it? Her 
life was one long martyrdom to headaches. Head- 
aches and jealousy. Henry jumped up and took down 
the small handbag from the rack. The train swayed, 
and in taking an involuntary step to balance himself, 
he trod on Charlotte’s foot. She gave a faint scream — 
_a faint middle-aged scream. 

“Oh! she wailed. ‘Henry!’ 

' “My poor little Charlotte! My poor Charlotte! Is it 
very bad? There it is. Now you shut your eyes and 
try to take a nice little nap until we get to Paris. 
There’s a whole hour. Shut your eyes, dear! . 
That’s right!’ 

Charlotte took a deep breath at the green bottle, 
and a look of ineffable relief came over her suffering 
face. She relaxed in her corner, gave a little comfort- 
able wriggle, and then, with an adoring look at 
Henry, allowed her quivering eyelids to close. Poor 
Charlotte! Poor, poor Charlotte! It would be a good 
thing if she could have a little sleep—otherwise the 
first night in Paris was sure to be too much for her. 
Far too exciting. And especially as she had been look- 
ing forward to it for so long. She would be sure to go 
to bed right after dinner —or was this one of the nights 
when she would go before, and have a tray sent up? 
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Very likely. Weeeecee — weeecee —said the train. Ab-_ 
surdly small voices, these European trains had — like 
children, compared with American trains. American — 
trains with their hoarse, coarse, lugubrious nocturnal — 
moans. He tried to look out of the window, to see 
what they were passing, but it was too dark. A cluster 
of lights whisked by, very close, and a single light 
farther off, more slowly. Was it a tunnel they were 
coming to? No, a bridge. Rattle rattle rattle, a hollow 
nostalgic clatter, the voice of the void. A gully of 
some sort, or a small river. These European rivers 
were so absurdly small and neat. No-too dark to see 
a thing. All he could see was the reflection of his own 
face—his round spectacles, his round chin, his thin 
middle-aged hair parted in the middle. Funny in- 
effectual face he had, so young too for forty-five. Pity 
he kept so young-looking, while poor Charlotte was 
aging so fast. Too bad, too bad. That was what made 
her so jealous, of course—that, and the fact that he 
was so—that he was so—very attractive to women. 
Why was it that women liked him? It was a mystery. 
He had never understood it. Of course, he always 
dressed well—always. The high collar—and stand-up 
collars were so rare nowadays that they gave one a 
distinguished look—the black cord running to his 
glasses, the rich tie, the well-cut suit. But it was more 
than that. Too bad, too bad. And here was Paris! 
Here they were, almost at Paris! He must, he 
positively must, have a party, a celebration of some 
kind. If Charlotte, poor little Charlotte didn’t feel up 
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_to it, why then he would go out alone. After dinner 
he would go out. Just for a prowl, a drink or two, 
_and to sce the gay crowds. Perhaps one of these side- 
walk cafés he had heard so much about. Or even the 
Folies Bergéres. How exciting, how delightful it 
would be! And what a good thing he had polished 
up his French! It had certainly proved perfectly 
adequate at the douane. That official had been very 
“polite to him—very polite. And all these signs in the 
‘train were so ridiculously easy to read. Ne pas se 
pencher au dehors, for instance. Even if it weren’t 
also given in English that would be childishly simple. 
Signale d’allarme, too—really, all one needed was a 
little intelligence, so many of the French words were 
exactly like the English ones. And this, of course, was 
the season for bock. Was it un bock or une bock? 
Oh, well, it didn’t matter, so long as one made oneself 
understood. And these Frenchmen did most of their 
talking with their hands anyway —conversation was a 
form of physical exercise. You said bock, and then 
drew one hand upward from the other, indicating in 
the air a nice, tall, cold glass with an amber fluid in it. 
The very smile with which you said it was probably 
enough to suggest what it was that you wanted. Said 
he with a bockish smile, or smiling bockily. 
Wheeeee — wheeeeee—said the train again. More 
lights sliding past, whole thick constellations of them, 
triangles, oblongs, circles and squares, Cassiopeia, the 
Pleiades, and Charles’ Wagon. They must be getting 
close to Paris—closer than they thought. Perhaps they 
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were almost there. Perhaps he ought to wake up poor ; 


Charlotte. No, let the poor child sleep. How pathetic 
she looked, snuggled up there in the corner with the 
blue cape over her knees and the green bottle getting 
ready to slip from her pale little hand. Here she was, 
almost at Paris, and still suffering, while he—while 
he — made his plans for a nice little party. Too bad, 
too bad. Was it Montmartre that one went to? Well, 
he would just go out and walk around, and if he got 
lost he could always take one of those taxis you were 
always hearing about. Hotel Angleterre, sil vous 
plait. Or was it d’ Angleterre? No matter. Avenue 
Victoria, Chatelet. The train gave a jerk, a series of 
jerks, and began stopping. Henry sprang up, electri- 
fied. No, it was going on again. Suburban stations. 
He sat down, sighed, then reached across and gently, 
gently, removed the green bottle from poor Char- 
lotte’s sleeping hand. Even in her sleep she seemed to 
be grateful to him. And what for? For his perpetual 
sympathy and kindness? But could he do less for one 
who suffered so, one whom he loved so? Too bad, too 
bad. . . . Nevertheless, it was a fact that she had aged 
very fast, while he—ah, it was most unfair, most un- 
fair. Just a little prowl, a drink of bock, to see the 
foreign crowds and the Parisian lights. Just that, or 
perhaps — if poor Charlotte felt up to it, of course, they 
would go together and sit in a café and have a coffee. 
Garcon! Deux cafés au lait, deux. How was it pos- 
sible to begrudge her that simple pleasure? He re- 
moved the stopper, the little green coronet, and sniffed, 
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one, twice, three times; the green flame licked a 

corner at the very back of his brain. Whoof! . . . like 

a little snake. Strange, how the odour peated to 

tickle the very medulla oblongata and to permeate 

_ one’s whole consciousness. And think of having to do 
_ that all the time, day after day, year after year, till 
one was — 

They were in the station, they were really stopping. 
He must have fallen asleep himself. 

“Charlotte! Charlotte !’ 

Charlotte opened bewildered and adoring eyes. 
Pandemonium. Cape, steamer-rug, umbrellas, and 
three bags. He was holding up six fingers to the 
porter who slung the bags one by one on his strap. 
Then they were in the taxi, a garishly lighted stone- 
paved square, they were passing side-walk cafés, and 
green trees imprisoned in cages. He took Charlotte’s 
hand in his and patted it. 

‘Darling! How do you feel?’ 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry, Henry dear, to spoil it all for you! 

. Pll have to go to bed.... Will you forgive 
me?’ 

“Of course I'll forgive you.’ 

Oh! The hotel was too gorgeous, far too gorgeous. 
A brilliantly illuminated glass canopy, officials in green 
uniforms, more officials in dress suits, obsequious 
porters, and a haughty young woman at the desk who 
gave them their keys. Two adjoining rooms, but they 
regretted that there was no adjoining bath. If there 
had been more warning —. Madame would like to see 
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the menu? Certainly. The tray would be sent up at 
once. A little vol-au-vent and some coffee. For two? 
No, monsieur would come down to dinner. The 
dining-room was just there, and he would find a table 
reserved. Oh, damn—he would have to dress for it. — 
Far too gorgeous, far, far too gorgeous. 

However, the dinner passed off well enough. 
Eight-forty-five. It would now only take a jiffy to 
change back into ordinary clothes. Was poor Char- 
lotte asleep? . . . He tip-toed to the door and opened 
it softly. Dark, and not a sound. The four-poster bed 
pale in the gloom, and slotted light coming through 
the French blinds, which swayed a little in the air that 
came from the Seine. Tap-tap went the blinds, and 
he closed the door again. Just as well he had changed 
in the dark—the light through the transom might 
have waked her. Where had he put his hat? On the 
bed, of course. An umbrella? No, the stars were out. 
A warm starlit evening in Paris, an evening in May. 
He began humming to himself — 


‘On a warm day in the spring 
Auntie sent me marketing; 

Birds were twittering, tra-la-la... 
Gaily twittering —’ 


So this was Paris. And all these crowds in the street 
were French, and all these lights were the lights of 
Paris. Too bad poor Charlotte wasn’t with him to 
share in the excitement. And there was the Chatelet 
theatre, with a huge sign announcing the Ballet Russe. 
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_ Too bad, too bad. He turned away from the river, and 
came to a broad boulevard — what could it be? Ah-— 
the Rue de Rivoli. He had heard of that, often. A 
famous strect, a street known all over the world. To 
walk along the Rue de Rivoli was almost ipso facto to 
become a distinguished person. Everybody looked 
well-dressed, especially the women—French women 
certainly knew how to dress. Charming hats! Deli- 
cious shoes! And they seemed to walk with such 
_gaiety and joie de vivre! He fancied that one or two 
of them just faintly smiled at him —just faintly, but 
flatteringly. He, too, was well dressed, a distinguished 
person,—probably they recognized him to be a 
foreigner, an American, and very likely they were 
thinking him some very famous or wealthy man, or a 
diplomat. He straightened himself a little, and walked 
with a joyful znsouciance — that was the word, insouct- 
ance. And here, just at the right moment was a café. 
He would have coffee. 

“Café noir,’ he said, holding up one finger. And 
then, when it had been brought. ‘Combien??’ 

All very simple and nice, though he couldn’t say 
very much for the coffee. But what next? A bus was 
stopping by the kerb and without the slightest hesita- 
tion he jumped on and went inside. He seated him- 
self, and found that the bus would take him to the 
Etoile. Nothing could be better. The fare paid, he 
turned to look out at the crowded sidewalk, also re- 
garding for a second his own reflection. Heavens! 
Good Lord! He had on no necktie! What could 
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have — how could he—he remembered laying it out— 
it was changing in the dark that had done it! Was it — 
possible? Yes—there was the stand-up collar, but no © 
tie. A naked white expanse, which, even in the dim 
reflection afforded by the bus window, looked ex- 
tremely silly. No—he mustn’t put up his hand to feel 
it—that would draw attention to the disaster. How 
awful, how incredibly awful and humiliating! And 
what was he to do? Not even an overcoat he could put 
on! It was like one of those dreams in which you find 
yourself at a tea-party with no clothes on, and on the 
point of shaking hands with a duchess! All very well 
in a dream, but in real life! not so funny. Shops? 
No. The shops were all closed at this hour. No 
wonder all those people had smiled at him. Flatter- 
ingly, indeed! No such luck. And that girl across the 
aisle was looking at him now. Good lord, how simply 
frightful. Impossible to stay here—he must get off, 
dive into a side street, preferably a dark and shabby 
one, and get time for reflection. 

He did so, first turning up his coat lapels, and 
clutching them together against his throat. The con- 
ductor looked at him, astonished, frankly and physic- 
ally astonished. These French had no reticences at 
all. Perhaps, if he kept his hand up like this, they 
would merely think that he had a sore throat. He 
walked toward the river again, along a street none too 
dark, and at the corner came to another café. A drink 
would do no harm. And there was a table behind a 
lattice, where he would be partially screened. Good 
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Bidea. He sat down and lifted a finger toward the 


_ waiter. 


‘Whiskey,’ he said. 

‘Large or small?’ said the waiter. 

“You speak English?’ said Henry. 

‘Un peu.’ 

‘A large, a very large one,’ said Henry. 

_Here was a ray of hope. Perhaps, if he explained 
his predicament the waiter would make some brilliant 


suggestion. But if not—then what on earth was he to 


_do? Go back to the hotel? Heavens, no. Every one 
would see it, and they would think — and the very first 


night he was there, too! Impossible to get in through 


that garish entrance, with all those uniformed French- 


men standing about doing nothing, without being 
detected; clearly impossible. Something else would 
have to be improvised. One of them would probably 
have the cheek to come right up to him and speak 
about it. Pardon, he would say, but monsieur has 
neglected his necktie. Or something like that. And 
then a sly smirk. . . . Good lord. 

‘Whiskey,’ said the waiter. 

This was the moment—but suddenly he felt shy 
about it. Better wait till after the next drink. But no, 
the longer it was left, the more difficult it was to 
explain. He lifted his finger again at the retreating 
waiter. What a blessing that he spoke English. 

‘A moment, waiter,’ he said. “Perhaps you could 
be so kind as to tell me where I could get a 
necktie.’ 
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‘Pardon?’ said the waiter. : 

‘I have forgotten a necktie,’ said Henry, feeling 
somewhat foolish. 

‘Monsieur has forgotten something? A coffee?’ 

‘No, a necktie! Do you understand? A necktie !? 

Henry turned down his coat lapels and revealed his 
shame. The waiter’s hand at once made an intelligent 
gesture in the air. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, delighted, ‘monsieur has lost his 
cravat! He left it behind him, perhaps—when?’ He 
ogled Henry with an offensively knowing look. 
Exactly. Just what these Frenchmen would suppose. 
It became more and more obvious that it would be 
impossible to go back to the Angleterre until he had 
somehow possessed himself of a tie. He felt weary, 
and drank his whiskey at one gulp. 

‘No, no, you don’t understand. I was changing my 
clothes after dinner at my hotel and forgot to put on a 
necktie. Do you know where I could get one? I 
would be much obliged. . . .’ 

‘Monsieur would like a cravat? Wait!’ He dashed 
off to attend to a very fat Frenchman who had seated 
himself at a table. In a moment he was back again, 
skimming like a swallow. He wore a look of con- 
centrated intelligence and held up one finger. 

‘If monsieur will wait five minutes,’ he said, ‘I can 
get him a cravat. Very chic. A little black butterfly — 
comme ca.’ He described two small wings in the air 
above Henry’s empty glass. ‘It is mine, but Monsieur 
is welcome, if he will be so kind.’ 
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? “Thank you! I should be most grateful... . And 
another whiskey, please.’ 

/ What a relief! Poof! The strain had been on the 
point of becoming quite unbearable. Now he would 
be able to resume his joyful excursion. The hotel 
again seemed a friendly place, and he felt a positive 
affection for the burly door-porter, as if he would like 
to shake him by the hand. The haughty girl at the 
desk also; a nice girl, very accommodating. Very very 
nice indeed, and rather handsome, if her eyes weren’t 
quite so protruding. Too bad, too bad. Ah—here he 
was, bringing the whiskey in one hand and the tie— 
good lord, how frightful! one of those! One of those 
little machine-made things that hooked on to the stud! 
One of those abominations! 

‘Viola, monsieur! Very chic, n’est-ce pas?’ He held 
it off a little way, turning it admiringly. It was 
infinitesimal, not more than an inch and a half across, 
and on one wing was a spot. 

‘A little spot,’ said the waiter, apologetically, “but it 
will see Monsieur safely home. As you Americans say, 
any port in a storm! Ha! ha!’ 

He proffered the revolting insect, holding it ex- 
quisitely between thumb and finger—there was 
nothing to do but accept it. 

‘Thank you, thanks ever so much,’ said Henry sadly. 
And now he would have to put it on! “Have you a 
mirror?’ 

‘Inside, monsieur.” 
Horror upon horror—with an ordinary collar it 
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would not have been quite so bad; but with a stand-up 


collar it was appallingly plain to an observer that it 


was a made-up tie, for there were no strings. It 
perched on the stud with the detached air of a fly 
which had just alighted. How absurd! How odious! 
It gave him the look of a cheap comedian. Looking 
at himself in the mirror, through the white enamel 
letters which said Amer Picon, he suddenly felt sick — 
positively sick. Life had again become as black as the 
black hole of Calcutta. 

‘Very nice,’ he murmured, ‘very nice... . 1 am most 
grateful to you.’ 

The waiter appeared slightly chagrined—he would 
perhaps have enjoyed seeing a little more enthusiasm 
than Henry at the moment could muster. 

‘It is very becoming,’ he said. 

‘Oh, very,’ said Henry, returning gloomily to his 
whiskey. Very becoming. But becoming what? He 
drank his whiskey morosely, paying no attention to 
the crowds that flowed past. Good heavens, to think 
of having his first night in Paris spoiled like this. And 
how on earth was he to manage his return to the 
Angleterre? It was now worse than ever. Walk into 
that grand lobby, under all those lights, with this 
absurd little clown’s necktie on? He would rather be 
killed: rather be killed. And on the other hand, if he 
stayed out late enough to escape the attentions of all 
save the door-porter what would Charlotte think? She 
would be sure to wake — she always woke when it was 
inconvenient for her to do so. She would look at him 
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‘in that mournful way, as if she were crying in her 
heart of hearts, and then lie awake all night. Poor 
little Charlotte! A martyrdom to jealousy, and so 
absolutely without cause. The visit to Paris would be 
spoiled for her; she would always suspect him of 
having spent the evening in the darkest of 
iniquity. ... 
_ Well, there was no use in staying here, anyway, — 
he could hardly ask the waiter for another tie. Of 
course, he was less exposed here; but then he couldn’t 
just go on sitting all night. It was already ten o’clock 
as it was. Charlotte might be waking at any time and 
looking at her watch and then coming to his room to 
see if he had come back. Henry! are you here? 
Henry? ... No Henry. No Henry for a long while 
yet, either. Better wander down to the river and then 
perhaps across to the other side—that was the Latin 
Quarter, and there perhaps they were more used to 
seeing middle-aged gentlemen who wore peculiar 
neckties. There would also be other cafés, where he 
might again try his luck... . A pity, too, when it was 
such a lovely spring night, so ideal for his first sight 
of the gay night-life of Paris. Good gracious, how dis- 
gusting it all was, a trifle like this upsetting every- 
thing. It was like a shabby little episode on the vaude- 
ville stage, with himself as the ridiculous victim, 
laughed at by every one. Well, at least he could turn 
up his coat-collar again, though even that didn’t really 
conceal this poisonous little monstrosity. . . . No— 
there was a girl giggling at him this very minute! 
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The strumpet! As for finding some nice girl and — 


having a drink or two-—quite innocently —before 
going home, that was now out of the question. Or 
almost. And he had rather looked forward to some 
such little adventure as that —just a little conversation, 
—so interesting to see how life is lived in a foreign city. 
One of these midinettes you were always hearing 
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about, so gay and carefree, so unselfish and warm- — 


hearted! But no, it was impossible to look any one in 
the eye, as long as he had on a tie like this. The 
brand of Cain, or the mark of the beast, or something. 

He crossed the bridge. Ah yes,—there were the 
quayside bookstalls. How romantic to be sure. Oh, for 
a stall that sold neckties! He wandered on discon- 
solately, entered a wider street, a boulevard, and came 
then to some gardens, very pretty, with lights among 
green leaves of trees. Were these the Luxemburg 
Gardens? Very pretty, very pretty, and what a place 
for making love, as all these young people had dis- 
covered. My, my, that soldier and his girl. He began 
humming again 


‘On a warm day in the spring—’ 


but stopped at once. Impossible to be light-hearted. If 
it were only his car fare he wanted, that would be 
quite simple —he could beg, simply beg, till he found 
some one who believed his story. But beg for a neck- 
tie, at this hour! Could anything be more preposter- 
ous? He sat on a bench under a tree, shaded from a 
lamp, and pondered darkly on his singular misfor- 
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tune. The sort of thing which one could not possibly 
have foreseen—who could have imagined it? such 
“misery to arise from a cause so very slight? ‘Owi oui 
oui oui!’ cried a man’s voice, and ‘Non non non non!’ 
cried a girl’s answer, laughing. Well, that was easy 
to understand. That was indeed a kind of esperanto. 
He rose again, and in a dark spot, under an avenue of 
trees, suddenly plucked off the nefarious little tie and 
flung it away into the night. At least be rid of that, 
cand start afresh. Somebody would find it to-morrow 
and wonder. As for himself — 
_ The cellar café looked attractive — the sort of place 
you saw in movies, with Apaches dancing wildly. But 
there were no Apaches, and in fact no customers at 
all. Oh, yes, a girl at the counter on a high stool, 
drinking coffee. He had thought at first she was one 
of the staff, but he saw now that she had on a kind of 
tamoshanter. 

‘Whiskey,’ he said to the sleepy waiter, holding up 
one finger. 

‘Whiskey,’ the waiter repeated sadly, and hobbled 
away behind the counter, shuffling his red carpet 
slippers on the stone floor. A martyr to his feet. Too 
bad, too bad. At the word whiskey the girl lifted her 
coffee-glass from the counter and turned around. Dark 
excited eyes, very large, very dark. Very pretty indeed, 
and quite young. French, of course. Why so excited? 
Was she drunk? No no. You never could tell with 
these French, they always looked so excited even when 
sober. Besides, she was drinking coffee. She tilted her 
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glass and drank, eyeing him over the rim. My good- 
ness—that was a dangerous look; the kind of look 
that wrecks empires. Ah! she had turned away again. _ 
Perhaps she had seen that he had no necktie. Con- 
found. Slip-slap—slip-slap-—came the old sleepy 
waiter, hobbling in his carpet slippers, with trouser- 
legs, much too long, lying in laps on his insteps. Ad- 
vancing with a series of painful jerks, his activity 
seemed tremendous; but his progress was slow. 

‘Whiskey,’ he said, putting down the glass, and 
almost at the same moment the girl at the counter 
turned and spoke. 

‘Un café, gargon,’ she said. 

‘Ou, mademotselle.’ 

Those dark eyes again! Too marvellous! And 
looking with such—with such—demoralizing good 
humour -—into his own! He raised his glass toward 
her and smiled. She smiled in answer; and then, 
when he beckoned, she slid down from her stool and 
came towards him with slow steps. Black satin slip- 
pers with silver buckles. A broad scarlet sash, from 
which a streamer fell at one side. He rose, put out his 
hand, bowed elegantly, and was on the point of saying 
“Bon jour’ (which hardly seemed appropriate) when 
she, smiling delightfully (and a little shyly) ex- 
claimed — 

“Hello, American !’ 

Well, now! What was one to say to that? 

“You knew I was American? You speak English?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders extravagantly and sat 
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down. She looked at him with her dark good- 
natured eyes, she looked down at the table, from 
which she picked up a dead match, and then again 
looked humorously at him, this time obliquely. 

“Not much,’ she said. ‘A little. I can read.’ 

She clasped her slender hands under her chin. 

You will permit me to pay for your coffee, made- 
moiselle?’ 

‘If you like.’ 

“Would you care for a glass of wine? or an Amer 
Picon?’ 

‘No-—I do not drink. Coffee only. Merci.’ 

“Coffee is bad for you. How can you sleep?’ 

‘Sleep! I sleep all day. Till two-—three—in after- 
noon!’ 

‘No!’ 

“Out oui!’ 

Slip-slap came the old waiter again, bearing coffee, 
and Henry paid for it. The waiter beamed upon 
them and murmured his thanks. How nice of him not 
to be surprised. How very nice of him, and how nice 
everything was — sitting here in Paris, in this Apache 
place, with such a charming girl, and all so innocent 
too! It was delightful, an experience to remember all 
one’s life. But suddenly he remembered his necktie. 
Ah-—he would tell her about it. It would amuse her. 

‘I am in trouble,’ he said, smiling, ‘very serious 
trouble.’ 

“You are in trouble?’ 

She smiled doubtfully, seeing that he smiled, but 
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at the mention of trouble her dark eyes (magnificent !) 
had grown even darker with a beautiful swiftness of 
sympathy. 

‘You are in trouble, great trouble? it would be good 
to speak of it?’ 

‘Great, great trouble. ... I have forgotten to put on 
a necktie.’ 

‘You have forgotten to—?’ 

‘Put on a necktie —a cravat.’ 

He raised his hand to his naked collar, parting his 
coat-lapels. She opened her eyes very wide, very wide, 
and they grew intensely bright, as if whole chandeliers 
had been lighted in them. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘How droll! Monsieur has for- 
gotten to wear a cravat!’ 

‘Exactly —a cravat!’ 

She began to laugh, with a soft dove-like sound, 
leaning forward on the table. She put her hand on 
top of his, just for a second, quick as a wing. 

‘Oh, how droll!’ she cried. “How funny it makes 
you look!’ 

‘But it is serious! [ can’t go back to my hotel!’ 

‘Comment?’ 

She didn’t at once fathom this. 

‘I can’t go back to my hotel. . . . What would they 
think? It is very, very serious!’ 

‘Serious? Ah!...’ She stared at him, sobering, her 
eyes resuming their natural look of melancholy good- 
humour. She still smiled a little, however. ‘You are 
married, perhaps,’ she then added. 
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“Yes, married. And what would the concierge 
think?’ 

“Ah, I can see. It is very serious. Life and death. 
You will be disgrace.’ 

‘Disgrace! You bet I will.’ 

Her eyes twinkled with delicious malice, and she 
was on the point of laughing again, but instead she 
picked up the dead match and touched with it the 
edge of his sleeve. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I will save you. If you will be so 
kind and give me one more coffee.’ 

“You will save me!’ His heart gave a great bound 
of joy. “Waiter! Gargon! Un cafél Et whiskey! ... 
But how?’ 

She waved the match before him, mysterious. 

“You will see,’ she said. ‘I surprise you! Ha ha! 
How funny you are!’ 

She gave a wriggle of delight, shaking her dark 
head. Was she laughing at him? But no, it was sym- 
pathetically. She tittered, and took a sip of coffee, and 
tittered again. Henry shook his finger at her sternly. 

‘You are making fun of me!’ he said. ‘Now, now!’ 

‘Non, non, but it is so droll! . . . And I will save 
you from this disgrace—this—how you say épou- 
vantable?’ 

‘Frightful?’ 

‘— this frightful disgrace! You must thank me. Yes, 
you must!” 

‘Thank you! I should say I would! .. . But how 
are you going to save me?’ 
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‘You have finish your whiskey? Allright. You go, 
and wait outside, not far. In a minute I come too. It 
is not good to see me go out with you. Comprenez? — 
I stay and finish my café.’ 

What a delicious turn of fortune! And such a nice 
girl! Still, it was high time that something turned 
up, and time he was back at the hotel. What must 
poor Charlotte be thinking? Heavens! He walked 
fifty yards away from the café, and then turned and 
walked slowly back. Twenty minutes past eleven. 
Too late —far too late. Otherwise he might ask her to 
come out to supper with him somewhere, or to a 
dance-hall—what fun that would be! But no. This 
necktie business must be settled, and he must hurry 
back. Damnation. Life was always like this. Just as 
something nice and interesting occurred, destiny must 
intervene with some pressing engagement or respon- 
sibility which could not be ignored. Or else the event 
occurred when, as in this case, you were not in a 
proper state of mind for it—obsessed with something 
else. Too bad, too bad. And how thrilled Charlotte 
would be when she heard about it! But no—on 
second thought, she had better not hear about it. 
Goodness no—she would become insanely jealous, and 
wouldn’t believe a word of it! One of her mute re- 
proachful spells, a four days headache, tears falling 
drop by drop in her secret romantic heart of hearts, 
and then a protracted and exhausting reconciliation. 
Poor, poor Charlotte —life was so hard for her; and 
the least he could do was to try and make it a little 
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more bearable. . . . Ah! There she was! Coming 
with a little skip of joy, like a chamois! How young 
she looked, too! Not a day over twenty-five! 

“Here I come!’ she cried, taking his arm affection- 
ately. ‘My room is over there—behind that corner. 
You can climb?’ 

“Climb?” 

‘Stairs? . . . Five stairs—one, two, three, four, five — 
poof!’ 

“Well, I think I might!’ 

“Come, then! I go first. It is dark, a little.’ 

They had crossed a moonlit stone-paved court and 

_ entered a cavelike doorway, and were climbing the 
gas-lighted stone stairs. The last flight was com- 
pletely dark, and she disappeared ahead of him, her 
slippers going pat-pat on the dusty stone. He was try- 
ing to feel his way along the wall when a match 
spurted, the gas went puff, and he was flooded with 
light from her open door. She was standing there, 
with a finger on her lips; and when he had entered 
the low attic room, with sloping walls, she closed the 
door behind him. 

‘My friend below asleep,’ she said. “You like my 
room? Nice, eh?’ 

‘Delightful! Geraniums, too.’ 

‘And nice curtains, and a nice bed?’ 

‘Charming!’ 

‘Ah, you are frightful! You don’t look, you don’t 
like it, and you think only of your cravat! Egoist!’ 

‘No, no!’ 
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‘Oui, oui! But sece—I have pity on you. Look now.’ 

She pulled out the top drawer of a chest of drawers, 
clutching him by the sleeve. “Look!” | 

Well! You could have knocked him down with a 
feather! Astounding! The drawer was filled with 
neckties! Every kind! Striped, plain, diamonded, 
knitted—two dozen at the very least! It was like 
Christmas —he could feel the eyes fairly popping out 
of his head. 

‘Choose one,” she said, thrusting her hand among 
ties as one might dip among goldfish in an aquarium. 
“You like this one?’ 

She held up a heavy blue satin, luxuriously thick. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘a beauty! It’s beautiful. May I 
have it? You will let me buy it from you?’ 

‘Buy it?’ She looked blankly at him. “Buy it?’ 

He held the tie in his hand. She turned her 
shoulder against the drawer and slowly pushed it shut. 
Taking off her tamoshanter, she flung it angrily on 
to the bed. Then, leaning against the drawer, she 
looked at him with narrowing eyes, standing perfectly 
still. 

‘Oh,’ she said, looking at him with an extraordinary 
intensity of detachment. ‘You would like to buy it.’ 

“Why, of course! Why not?’ 

‘Certainly not!’ she cried, stamping her foot. ‘You 
can put it on and go! I give it to you.’ 

‘Oh!’ he stammered, suddenly perplexed. ‘What 
have I —’ 

‘Put it on and go! Quick!’ 
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‘I beg your pardon!’ he cried. ‘I didn’t mean —’ 

“Here! Give it to me.’ 

She snatched the tie, whisked it round his collar, 
tied it swiftly, tucked the ends under his waistcoat, 
and then went lightly to the door and threw it open. 
She pointed dramatically down the stairs. As he hesi- 
tated, she gave him a little push. She was smiling: 
ironically, cynically, with an infinite contempt. 

‘You will not permit me to see you again?’ 

*“Good-night !’ 

“Mademoiselle, forgive me! And let me thank 
you!’ 

“Good-night !’ 

“You will not even shake hands with me?’ 

‘Good-night !’ 

Implacable, she began slowly shutting the door. In 
the narrowing crack of light he descended, keeping 
close to the wall, which smelt of damp whitewash. 
His heart was beating with uncomfortable violence. 
... Well! ... Well! .. . Who could have foreseen — 
who could have guessed — that it would be like that! 
He had offended her! She had expected—had she 
expected him to—make love to her? No, no. It was 
just that he had been —had been — ‘oo greedy! Seeing 
all those ties in that drawer! ... Oh, oh, oh. And it 
had been so nice talking to her, and perhaps he would 
have asked her to come out to supper with him — 

He stood still in the court for a moment, still 
breathing a little fast. The moon was shining. The 
light from her attic room gashed across a tiled roof 
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opposite, and a shadow moved in the gash of light. . . . 
Well! He had his necktie. And it would really have 
been too late, anyway. Perhaps it was just as well... . 
Too bad, too bad. 
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ARGARET O'BRIEN dreamed that she woke up late 

—the alarm-clock on the table by her bed said 
eight o’clock ~ she couldn’t account for it, and jumped 
out of bed in a panic. The Converses expected break- 
fast at eight-thirty. She flew down to the kitchen, 
without stopping to put up her hair or wash her face, 
and rushed to the stove. It was out. The grate was 
full of half-burned coal and ashes, cold, and she 
dumped out the whole thing: a cloud of dust filled 
the air, and she began to cough. Then she found that 
the kindling-box was empty, and that she would have 
to go down to the cellar and get some. She stuffed 
newspapers into the grate, flung her hair over her left 
shoulder, and went to the door which led down to the 
cellar. It was locked or stuck. She pulled at the knob, 
wrestled with it, shook it violently; and just at that 
moment she heard Mrs. Converse’s voice in the 
distance, calling her: ‘Margaret! — Margaret! —Mar- 
garet!’ The bell began ringing furiously and pro- 
longedly in the indicator over the sink, and she 
turned around and saw all the little arrows jumping 
at once. Some one— perhaps Mr. Converse — was run- 
ning down the front stairs, running and singing. The 
voice trailed off forlornly, with the sinister effect of a 
train-whistle. A door slammed—Mr. Converse had 
gone off without waiting for his breakfast—and she 
woke up. 
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Sweet hour, what a dream! She rubbed her hand 
across her forehead, looked up, and saw something 
unfamiliar over her head: it was the upper bunk of 
the stateroom, with long leaded slats of wood to sup- 
port the mattress. Then there was a rack with a life- 
belt in it. Of course: she was on a steamship, going 
to Ireland. How funny! She relaxed, smiled, turned 
her head on the hard little pillow, and looked across 
to the other bunk; and there was Katy looking back 
at her and grinning. The ship gave a long, slow 
lurch, and the hooked door rattled twice on its brass 
hook. She put her hand quickly to her mouth. 

‘Gosh, what a dream I had!’ she said. ‘I’m going 
to get out of this, or I'll be sick.’ 

‘Me, too,’ said Katy. “You could cut the air with a 
knife.’ 

“What time is it, I wonder?’ 

Katy slid a bare leg out from under the bed-clothes. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I heard a gong, but I 
don’t know if it was the first or the second.’ 


II 


It was a lovely day, and the ocean was beautiful. It 
was much smoother than they had expected it to be, 
too —a lazy blue swell with fish-scale sparkles on it. A 
sailing-ship went by on the south, with very white 
sails, and tiny rowboats hung up on the decks, and 
one hanging over the stern. They could see a little 


man running along the deck and then hauling up a 
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bunch of flags, some kind of signal. It was the kind 
of day when it is warm, almost hot, in the sun, but 
cold in the shade. They walked round and round the 
decks, after eating some oranges, and wished there 
was something to do. At eleven o'clock the band 
began playing in the lounge, and they went in for a 
cup of beef-tea. The room was crowded, and children 
were falling over people’s legs. Some women were 
playing cards at a table. The deck-steward went 
round with a tray of beef-tea cups and crackers. 

While they were drinking their beef-tea they saw 
him again —the gentleman who had the room next to 

_ theirs: he just looked into the lounge for a minute, 

~ with a book under his arm, and then went out again. 

He was the nicest man on the ship: so refined-looking, 
so much of a gentleman, with a queer, graceful, easy 
way of walking and such nice blue eyes. He re- 
minded Margaret a little of Mr. Converse, but he was 
younger; he couldn’t have been more than thirty. She 
thought it would be nice to talk to him, but she sup- 

posed he wouldn’t come near her. He had been keep- 
ing aloof from everyone, all the way over, reading 

most of the time, or walking alone on the deck 

with that book under his arm, and never wearing a 

hat. 

‘I’d like to talk to that man,’ she said, putting down 
the cup under her chair. 
‘Well, why don’t you?’ said Katy; ‘I guess he 
wouldn’t bite you.’ 
‘He looks like Mr. Converse; I guess he’s shy.’ 
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‘I don’t see what’s the matter with Pat, if you want 
to talk to somebody.’ 

‘Oh, Pat’s all right... .’ | 

Pat, however, was in the steerage, and when 
Margaret wanted to talk to him they had to go down 
the companionway to the forward deck. It was all 
right, but it did seem a pity, when you were in the 
second cabin, to be spending so much time down in 
the steerage. And Katy had taken up with old man 
Diehl, the inventor, who was in the second cabin. He 
was after her all the time to play cards or walk on the 
deck or sit and talk in the smoking-room. It was all 
right for Katy, but not much fun for Margaret. 
She couldn’t always be tagging along with them, and 
she didn’t like to feel that Mr. Diehl was paying 
for her glass of Guinness every time they had a 
drink. 

A crowd of people rushed out to the decks, and 
others went to the windows, pointing; so they went 
out too, to see what the excitement was about. It was 
only another steamer coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, with black smoke pouring out of its smoke- 
stacks. They walked along to the place where they 
played shovelboard, but some kids had it; so then they 
didn’t know what to do. They looked down at the 
steerage-deck, and there were Pat and the girls having 
a dance. Pat was playing his concertina. His black 
curly hair was blowing in the wind, and he looked up 
and saw them. He jerked his head backward as a 
signal to them to come down, so they did. They 
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danced for a while, and one of the girls passed round 
a box of candy. 

_ ‘I guess you think you’re too good for us,’ said Pat, 
grinning. 

‘No, we don’t,’ Margaret said. ‘But they don’t like 
to have us going up and down these stairs. It’s against 
the rules of the ship.’ 

‘Ah, tell it to the marines,’ said Pat. 

He shut up his eyes and began playing ‘The Wear- 
ing of the Green,’ beating time with his foot on the 
deck. 

‘I hear Katy has a swell sweetheart,’ one of the girls 
said. 

They talked about old man Diehl, and how he 
always carried around the blueprints of his inventions 
with him, and showed them all the time to everybody 
in the smoking-room. Katy said she liked his voice: 
such a deep rumble, it carried all over the dining- 
room —you could hear it above everything else, even 
the music. And it wasn’t that he was talking loudly, 
either. He seemed to have lots of money. His 
daughter was with him, very pretty, but with a bad 
heart. She was kind of stuck-up, and wouldn’t have 
anything to do with Katy, and was always dragging 
the old man out of the smoking-room on one excuse 
or another. But she looked very pretty at the dance 
in that orchid dress. 

‘I guess he made a lot of money out of those inven- 
tions,’ said Katy. 

‘What did he invent?’ one of the girls asked. 
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‘One of those amusement things they have at Coney 


Island,” said Katy. 

Just then the whistle blew for noon, deafening 
everybody, and the steerage-passengers had their 
dinner at noon, so they began going away. Pat 
strapped up his concertina and ran his hand through 
his hair. 

‘So long,’ he said. ‘Give us a look again, when you 
haven’t got any swell company.’ 

He dived down the dark little companionway, and 
they were left alone. 

As they went up the stairs Margaret said that Pat 
gave her a headache. He made her tired. He made 
her sick. 


III 


At lunch there was something of a treat. A special 
table had been put on the little platform where the 
band usually played —the piano had been pushed back 
—and a swell party was being given there. It was, in 
fact, the wedding-breakfast, after a mock wedding 
which had taken place in the dining-saloon just before 
lunch. They had come in just as it was over and old 
Mr. Dichl was in the act of kissing the bride, who was 
Mr. Carter dressed up in a girl’s dress. The bride- 
groom was Miss Diehl dressed in a man’s tuxedo. 
They all sat, eight people, at the round table on the 
platform, and they had several bottles of wine. Miss 
Diehl was wearing a white yachting-cap to keep up 
her hair, which was pulled up to look like a man’s. 
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- “Your friend is there,’ said Katy, giving Margaret a 
nudge with her elbow. 

And, sure enough, he was. He was sitting at the 
opposite side, next to Mr. Carter, and he looked as if 
he weren’t enjoying himself at all. He kept sipping 
his wine and smiling in an uneasy sort of way, as if he 
were very much embarrassed. Most of the time he 
was looking down at the dishes before him. The rest 
of the party were making a lot of noise, talking and 
laughing and making jokes and slapping each other 
on the back. Then Mr. Diehl made a speech, toward 
the end, and the bridegroom got up and proposed a 
toast. Several toasts were drunk and speeches made, 
and they tried to get the nice man to get up and 
speak, but he blushed and resisted and sat still, 
though Mr. Carter tried to push him out of his 
chair. 

‘He’s awful good-looking,’ said Margaret. 

‘Suit yourself,’ said Katy. “To my idea, he’s too 
quiet-seeming.’ 

‘I wish he’d look at me once.’ 

‘Well, if you keep on staring at him like you are, 
he will, and then he’ll be scared to death.’ 

All the same, she felt as if she couldn’t keep her 
eyes off him, she didn’t know why; there was some- 
thing very appealing about his face. His blue eyes 
were very kind and wise-looking, and he had a way 
of smiling to himself all the time as if he were having 
all sorts of humorous thoughts. She felt that he was 
very superior to all those other people, but he was too 
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nice to show it. In fact, he was superior to everyone 
else on the ship. There was something important 
about him. 

And then, all of a sudden—she didn’t know just 
how it happened — he was looking at her. There were 
two tables in between, and lots of other people he 
might have looked at, and a branch of a palm-tree 
that almost got in the way, but in spite of all these 
obstacles there could be no doubt about it: he was 
looking straight at her. A sort of shock went through 
her, and she felt herself blushing. But she kept her 
nerve, and looked back at him without in the least 
changing her expression, which she knew had been 
one of frank admiration. In fact, she felt her eyes 
widening a little, and a special kind of brightness 
going into them. And the strangest thing of all was 
the way he met this: he looked quickly away, but 
only for a moment; and then he looked right back 
again, while with one hand he fiddled with his glass 
of water. He looked at her almost as if he had sud- 
denly recognized her, though of course they had 
never met before. His eyes brightened, in fact, in 
exactly the same way that hers had done; they bright- 
ened and widened, and he seemed to be unable to look 
away again. So they looked at each other for about 
two or three minutes like this, as if they were the only 
two people in the whole room. It was almost as if 
they were signalling to each other. Then Mr. Carter 
apparently said something to him, and he turned his 
head away. 
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‘Well, he looked at me,’ she said to Katy, ‘and 
something happened.’ 

_ ‘What do you mean, something happened?’ 

‘I don’t know, but it gave me a funny feeling. I 
think he likes me the same way I like him.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure,’ said Katy. ‘Anyway, he isn’t 
~ looking at you now.’ 

‘No. I know he isn’t; but he was, just the same. It 
was a long look, and I felt all over as if I was melt- 
ing.’ 

‘I guess what you need is some air,’ said Katy, ‘or 


else both of you'll have to be locked up.’ 
Iv 


They roamed the decks again after lunch, and sat 
for a while in the sun-parlour at the back, in wicker 
chairs, watching the stern of the ship swoop up and 
down in quarter-circles against the sea, which seemed 
to be coming right up over the ship but never did; 
and for a while the old deckhand, a sailor with a nice 
white beard, stood with his pail in his hand and talked 
to them about the ‘old country’. He also told them 
about a hawk that had been blown on to the ship. 
It was exhausted, he said. It had probably been chas- 
ing some other bird and followed it out to sea, and 
then didn’t know how to get back. It stayed on one of 
the masts for a while, and they put out food for it, and 
then the next day they found it on the bow, huddled 
up against an iron thwart. It fought when they came 
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near it, and it wouldn’t eat, so they decided they’d 
better kill it. Finally, one of the sailors threw his hat 
over it and jumped on it, and killed it. . 

‘Oh, what a shame!’ said Margaret. ‘I think that’s 
a shame.’ 

The old sailor grinned, half-embarrassed. 

‘We get hardened to it,’ he said. “There’s always 
birds like that coming aboard, you know, and they 
never live. Those little yellowbirds, for instance. You 
can feed them, but they die just the same, and you 
might as well heave ’em overboard and be done with 
it. They get so tame, or scared maybe, that they'll 
come hoppin’ right in here amongst these chairs.’ 

After a while he went away, carrying his sponge in 
one hand and his pail in the other, walking very 
slowly, as if there was lots of time. Katy opened her 
magazine and began reading. Every now and then 
she turned a page, but she hadn’t turned many when 
Margaret noticed that she was fast asleep. The twins 
went by, with their short skirts blowing way up round 
their skinny little legs, and then came Mr. Carter.and 
Miss Dichl, in their proper clothes again. They 
brought the peg and began playing quoits. They 
were having a good time —just as they were going to 
throw the quoit the ship would give a slant and the 
quoit would go wild. They would laugh and stagger 
about. The noise finally waked up Katy. She yawned 
and stretched, and wanted as usual to know what time 
it was. The sky was clouding up and the wind seemed 
colder, so they decided to go and sit in the lounge. 
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Margaret wanted to be doing something, but she 
didn’t know what there was they could do. 

‘What are you so restless for?’ said Katy. 

T’m not restless; only I get so sick of just sitting 
round and watching the water go by.’ 

“Well, it zs kind of monotonous, at that,’ said Katy. 

They took a look down at the steerage-deck, but 
there was nobody there, probably because it was get- 
ting chilly. In the steerage you got all the wind. 

What she really wanted was to see the nice man 
again, but she couldn’t exactly go looking for him. 
She hoped he would be in the lounge, and when she 
_ saw that he wasn’t she thought of suggesting to Katy 
_ that they go to the smoking-room, but she didn’t quite 
have the nerve to do it. Instead, they settled down in 
a corner and listened to the music and had their tea 
_ and watched the people and yawned. Margaret felt 
- unhappy. It wasn’t only because she wanted to see 
him; it was just as much because she was bored with 
_ being on a ship. Every day was like Sunday. After a 
while you got tired of walking round the decks and 
sitting here and sitting there and drinking tea or beef- 
tea and going to the dining-saloon for another meal 
that was just like the last. The stewards were all the 
time trying to flirt with them, too. 

All the same, she didn’t see how it could just end 
there, after a look like that—it didn’t seem natural at 
all. But would he do anything about it? Most pro- 
bably he was too shy. He might even be so shy that 
he would try to keep out of her way. Or he might 
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think that she was trying to kidnap him or some- 


“—— 


= 


thing. She thought of that look again, and felt herself 


blushing just the way she did at the time. If any look 


had a meaning, that look did. There was no getting 
away from that. 

‘T’ll be back in a minute,’ she said, suddenly jump- 
ing up. 

‘She walked quickly out of the lounge without 
knowing at all where she was going — she just felt that 
she had to be doing something, going somewhere, 
anything but just sitting still. She felt excited, too, as 
she pushed open the door that led out to the deck —it 
had been shut for the night—and launched herself 
out into the wind. It was just getting dark. The 
water was black, with patches of moving white, and 
seemed to be sliding past the ship much faster than it 
did in the daytime. She walked briskly round the 
deck, keeping an eye out for other pedestrians, but 
there was nobody about. She tried the other two 
decks, but they too were deserted. Then she stood 
hesitating. After all, she didn’t have the least idea of 
what to say to him if she met him—or whether she 
would find any excuse for it, or way of doing it. In 
fact, she wasn’t sure that that was what she wanted. 
She just wanted to see him. Perhaps he was in the 
smoking-room. She turned and went down a com- 
panionway to the lower deck again, and then round 
the sun-parlour to the smoking-room. She went in 
and stood near the door, as if she just wanted to look 
round for some one, and surveyed the whole room. 
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Old man Dich! was standing by the bar with Mr. 

Carter and two other men; he seemed to be a little 
_ drunk. They were telling smutty stories. The bar- 
steward saw her and warned them, and they lowered 
their voices. Two other men were sitting in arm- 
chairs facing the artificial fire; neither of them was 
the man she was looking for. And there was no one 
else in the room. She returned to the sun-parlour, 
which looked very forlorn with its deserted wicker 
chairs under electric lights, facing the darkness and 
emptiness of the sea, and sat down. Suddenly she felt 
defeated and miserable. She didn’t want to see Katy 
_or anybody ~—she didn’t want to go down to dinner. 
She would excuse herself with a headache and go to 
mere 


Vv 


At lunch the next day she said she was going to 
speak to him if she died for it. She would ask him to 
join them in a game of whist. They could get old 
man Diehl to make the fourth, in case he accepted. 
Katy was sceptical but resigned. 

‘Anybody’d think you were in love with him,’ she 
said. 

Margaret laughed and blushed. 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘But I’d like to talk to him just 
the same. After lunch I’m going to find him if I have 
to comb the whole ship. He must be somewhere.’ 

They had seen him only once in the morning —as 
usual he was walking the deck for his half-hour’s con- 
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stitutional. He passed them several times, and looked — 
at them with interest but without speaking. Margaret 
said she thought he wanted to speak but was too bash- 
ful. He had that everlasting blue book under his arm, — 
and his fair hair was all on end with the wind. Then 
he had disappeared again. 

After lunch, accordingly, they went straight to the 
lounge and got a table, and Katy spoke to Mr. Diehl. 
Mr. Diehl said he would be in the smoking-room and 
they could find him there any time in case they wanted 
a game. Katy got the cards and sat down at the table, 
and Margaret started off to make her search; and just 
at that very minute he came in and sat down at the 
other side of the room and opened his book. She 
didn’t know whether he had seen them or not. 

She walked right up to him, smiling, and stood in 
front of him and looked down at him. 

‘Would you care to join us in a game of whist?’ she 
said. 

He closed his book and looked up. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ he said, smiling. 

She gave a laugh. 

“Yes, it’s me, large as life and twice as natural!’ 

He stood up, tucking the book under his arm. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘I never played whist 
in my life. Is it anything like bridge?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I guess if you can play bridge 
you can play whist.’ 

They stood very close to each other, swaying with 
the ship, and again they found themselves looking into 
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each other’s eyes as they had done the day before 
at lunch. Margaret almost regretted that they had 
planned the whist-game, for it was now obvious that 
otherwise she could have him all to herself. 

‘All right,’ he said, again smiling; ‘if you can stand 
at-l-can.” 

She led him over to the table and introduced him 
to Katy. He said his name was Camp. Katy got up 
and went in pursuit of Mr. Diehl, and they sat 
down. 

“You’d better be my partner,’ she said, ‘and then I 
can show you as we go along.’ 

_ She took the chair opposite his and began shuffling 

the cards, at the same time looking at him. A feeling 
of extraordinary happiness came over her—she had 
never in her life felt so happy, or so much as if her 
whole happiness was in her eyes. And the queer 
thing was that she somehow knew that he was in the 
same state of mind. 

‘What do you do with yourself all the time?’ she 
asked. ‘You hardly ever seem to be anywhere round.’ 

‘Most of the time I’ve been in the smoking-room 
playing chess,’ he said. “But I’ve also been working a 
good deal in my state-room. I’ve got some work that 
has to be finished before we get to Liverpool. And 
there’s only two more days.’ 

Margaret felt a sharp pain in her breast. 

‘I get off at Queenstown,’ she said. “To-morrow 
night.’ 

‘Do you?’ 
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He accented the first word, and looked at her with — 


a curious helplessness. They both dropped their eyes 


and became silent. 


At that moment Katy brought Mr. Diehl and in- 


troduced him, and the game began. Margaret and 
Katy explained how it went to Mr. Camp, with a 
good deal of laughter. Mr. Diehl gave Mr. Camp a 
cigar. 

‘What’s your line of business, Mr. Camp?’ he said. 

Mr. Camp said that he was an architect. He was 
going over to superintend the construction of a new 
office-building that an American firm was putting up 
in London. Margaret felt a thrill. She slid her right 
foot forward under the table, so that the toe of her 
slipper touched something. Then Mr. Camp, after a 
moment, caught her foot between his two feet and 
squeezed it firmly, and they looked at each other and 
smiled. 


a 


VI 


At four o’clock the deck-steward brought them tea, 
and Mr. Diehl began telling them in his deep voice, 
with a slight German accent, how he had come to 
America at the age of sixteen and worked in railroad 
repair-shops. He said he was sixty-eight years old and 
strong as an ox, and he looked it. He told Mr. Camp 
about his Whirligig Car, at Coney Island, and how he 
got the idea for it in his work on trucks in the railroad 
yards. Now it had made him a fortune, and he was 
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going over to Blackpool and Southport to put them 
in there. 

Margaret couldn’t listen. She was impatient. She 
wanted to go off alone with Mr. Camp. She pressed 
his foot hard, under the table, and smiled at him. 
But he didn’t take the hint, or couldn’t think what to 
do. It was Katy who saved the day. She got up and 
suggested that they all take a stroll—it was a lovely 
warm day and a shame to be indoors. Besides, the 
lounge was getting stuffy. 

‘Come on, then, Katy!’ said Mr. Diehl. 

He jumped up and gave her his arm with mock 
_ gallantry—the sort of thing he was always doing — 
and they started off. 

‘Shall we walk too—or shall we stay here?’ said 
Mr. Camp. 

“Whatever you like,’ said Margaret. 

‘I feel terribly separated from you, without your 
foot,’ he said, laughing. ‘But I suppose we ought to 
get a breath of air.’ 

They climbed up to the top deck and began walk- 
ing to and fro. He didn’t offer to take her arm, but 
walked rather distantly beside her. At first they 
couldn’t think of much to say —they talked about the 
whist-game and Mr. Diehl, but not as if they were 
really interested in these things. Margaret felt as if 
she wouldn’t be able to think straight till she took his 
arm, so after a few turns on the deck she did so. 

‘That’s better,’ she said simply. 

‘Much!’ 
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‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘if I hadn’t spoken to you, would 
you ever have spoken to me?’ 


‘That’s what I came into the lounge for,’ he 3 


answered. ‘Ever since lunch yesterday I’ve been 
wondering what on earth to do about it. I’m kind of 
shy, and these things don’t come natural to me. But 
I thought, if I went into the lounge, some kind of 
opportunity might occur. That’s what I was there for. 
But I was terribly relieved when you started it off.’ 

‘You must think I’m very bold.’ 

‘Good Lord, no! You had a little more courage 
than I had, that’s all.’ 

They talked then about Ireland, and she told him 
that she was going back to visit her mother for the 
summer. She was a cook, she said, and her employer, 
Mr. Converse, who was very nice, had given her three 
months off and paid her passage to Queenstown. She 
had been in Brooklyn for ten years. She was twenty- 
five. He asked her if she was married, and she said 
no. 

‘I am,’ he said. 

She felt again that pain in her breast. 

: ‘I thought you were,’ she said, looking intently at 
im. 

He wanted to know why she thought so, and they 
stood and leaned against the railing, with their 
shoulders touching and their faces very close. His 
eyes, she noticed, were even bluer than the-sea. She 
couldn’t tell him why she thought so, exactly —it was 
just something about him. 
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‘A woman can almost always tell when a man’s 
married,’ she said. ‘But I’m glad you told me, all the 
same.’ 

- believe in being honest, especially at a time like 

SS 

‘How do you mean, at a time like this?’ 

He gave her a queer look — the corners of his mouth 
were twisting a little, as if he were under a strain, but 
there was a twinkle in his eyes. 

“You know what I mean,’ he said. 

“No, honest, I don’t!’ 

‘Well, you certainly ought to,’ he said. He turned 
_ around and put his arms on the railing and stared 
down at the water. ‘I mean the way we feel about 
each other.’ 

She held her breath. He had said it so nicely and 
so quietly, and without even trying to hold her hand. 

‘How do you know we do!’ she said, smiling. 

He smiled back at her. 

‘All right—let’s see you look me in the eye and 
tell me that we don’t!’ 

She looked away from him, sobering. 

‘We oughtn’t to be talking like this,’ she answered. 
“What about your wife? you know it isn’t right.’ 

‘Of course it isn’t... . Or is it? .. . I don’t know.’ 

‘What does your religion tell your’ she said. 

‘I haven’t got any.’ 

‘Well, I have. I’m a Catholic.’ 

‘Do you go to confession?’ 


‘Sure, I do.’ 
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They were silent. She was half-sorry she had re- 
buked him, and half-glad. But he had to know how 


she felt, even if it hurt her to tell him. She didn’t want : 


him to get any false ideas. After a minute, as he didn’t 
say anything, but just went on staring at the water, 
she turned and looked at him. He was resting his 
chin on his hands. 

‘Would you like to walk some more?’ she asked, 
almost timidly. 

They walked round and round the deck, while 
slowly the sunset behind them faded and the sky dark- 
ened. He said that he always thought the sea sounded 
louder at night, and she stopped to listen to it, to see 
if it was true. She said she couldn’t see any difference, 
or any reason why there should be any. They talked 
about Katy and Mr. Diehl. Miss Diehl, she said, was 
likely to die most any time —she had a very bad heart. 
But she insisted on doing everything just as if there 
wasn’t anything the matter with her. Everybody at 
the dance had been scared that she would just drop 
down on the floor all of a sudden. Her face had got 
very white. 

‘Let’s go down and find Katy,’ she suggested. 

They went down the ladder to the lower deck and 
found them sitting in the sun-parlour, holding 
hands. 

‘Is that what you’re doing!’ said Margaret. 

Mr. Diehl gave his deep rumble of a laugh. 

‘I’ve got a pretty nice little girl,’ he said, patting 
Katy’s shoulder. 
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Margaret and Mr. Camp sat down at the other side 
of the verandah. He pulled his chair up close to hers 
and she dropped her hand on her knee, where he 
couldn’t help seeing it. He put his own on top of it 
after a moment, and they just sat still without saying 
anything for a long while. He stroked her thumb 
with one of his fingers, to and fro, and the smooth 
hollow between the thumb and forefinger, and she felt - 
_as if she were being hypnotized. Once in a while he 
would slip his finger up her sleeve and touch the 
inner side of her wrist. And once in a while, as if 
accidentally, he would stroke her knee. She knew he 
wouldn’t try to kiss her. 

‘My state-room is next door to yours,” he said, after 
a time. ‘If you should want me for anything in the 
night, don’t hesitate to come in.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘I don’t think there’s anything I’d want,’ she 
answered. ‘Unless one of us was to be sick, or some- 
thing like that.’ 

‘Well, if there’s anything at all,’ he said. 

She tried to withdraw her hand, but he held on to 
it. She gave up struggling and allowed it to remain 
in his. She felt unhappy again. 

‘I always try to think the best of people,” she said. 
‘I’m sure you didn’t mean anything wrong by that.’ 

He didn’t reply, but instead, after a pause, put his 
other hand on her forearm and gave it a squeeze. 

‘You’re awfully nice, Margaret,’ he said. ‘If I were 
free, I’d like to marry you.’ 
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She shut her eyes, and didn’t know whether to 
believe him or not. 


VII 


After dinner she had a good cry in her bunk, while 
Katy sat and talked to her, and from time to time wet 
the wash-cloth to put on her eyes. The ship was 
making a terrible noise, blowing off steam, which was 
a good thing, as it prevented the neighbours from 
hearing her. Two of the bedroom stewards were 
hanging round in the corridor outside. Now and then 
she could hear them laughing. Katy sat on the camp- 
chair and argued with her. 

‘You just put him out of your mind,’ she said. 

‘But I can’t. You think it’s easy, Katy, but it isn’t.’ 

‘I told you how it would be from the beginning, 
Peg, and you wouldn’t listen to me. He doesn’t care 
anything for you—don’t kid yourself. He isn’t our 
kind at all. You know how it is with that kind of 
man. He may soft-soap you, but really he looks down 
on us, and if he met us anywhere at home he wouldn’t 
even speak to us.’ 

Margaret moved her head from side to side on the 
pillow —back and forth, back and forth. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘he isn’t like that. He’s in love with 
me. He doesn’t despise me because I’m a cook.’ 

‘Don’t kid yourself. He might think so right now, 
when there’s nobody else for him to fool with, but 
that’s all there is to it. What’s the use getting all up- 
set about it, anyway, with him a married man!’ 
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Margaret blew her nose and sat up. 
~ ‘Tt’s awful hot in here,’ she said. 

‘I tell you what, you need a little excitement to take 
your mind off this business. Let’s get a glass of stout 
and then go down and have a bit of a dance with Pat 
and the girls.’ 

Margaret was helpless, apathetic. She didn’t care 
one way or the other, and she was too tired to resist. 
She bathed her eyes in the wash-basin, rubbed her 
cheeks with the towel, and tidied up her hair. Maybe 
Katy was right— maybe he really didn’t care for her 
at all. He shouldn’t have said that about her coming 
to his state-room; though, of course, men’s views were 
so different about those things. 

She felt better after the glass of stout, and they went 
down the dark companionway to the steerage-deck — 
the whole crowd was out there in the moonlight, Pat 
with his concertina, another boy with his mouth- 
organ. Two of the men were whirling a skipping- 
rope, and the girls were taking turns in seeing how 
fast they could skip and how long they could keep it 
up. A lot of people were sitting along the canvas- 
covered hatch. Katy had a try at it, and the very first 
thing the rope caught her skirt and lifted it way up so 
that her knickers showed, and everybody laughed. 
Katy didn’t mind at all. She laughed as much as any- 
body did. She was a good sport. There was an 
English girl, about eighteen, who was the best at it — 
she would take a running start into the rope and put 


her hands on her hips and jump as if she was pos- 
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sessed. They couldn’t down her at all, and everybody 
clapped her when finally one of the men dropped his 
end of the rope. 


Pat tuned up on his concertina and they began to 


dance. A tall young fellow named Jim, who was a 
carpenter, asked Margaret to dance with him, and 
before she had time to make up her mind about it he 
had grabbed her and she was dancing with him and 
having a good time. They had a fox-trot first, and 
after that there was a jig, and in the middle of this, 
just when she had bumped into Katy and they were 
both laughing, she happened to look up at the second- 
cabin deck, and there was Mr. Camp, looking down. 
She waved her hand at him. 

‘Come on down!’ she shouted to him. 

He shook his head and smiled; Mr. Carter was 
standing with him. Jim yanked her hand and whirled 
her round, and when she looked up again he was 
gone. 


VIII 


They spent the morning in packing, and getting 
their landing-cards, and writing letters. He wasn’t at 
breakfast when they were, and she took Katy’s advice 
and kept out of his way. At lunch she avoided looking 
in his direction—she knew he was there, and Katy 
said he kept looking toward her, but she wouldn’t 
look back. She guessed Katy was right. If he had 
really cared, he would have come down and danced 
with them. He was probably a snob, just as Katy said 
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_ he was. After lunch she went back to the state-room, 


and didn’t go out till she heard they were sailing 
along close to the coast of Ireland; so she went up on 
deck. There was a crowd all along the railing, and 
she and Katy wedged themselves in and stared at the 
cliffs and green slopes and watched the little steam- 
trawlers wallowing up and down in what looked like 
a smooth sea. A tremendous lot of sea-gulls were fly- 
ing over the ship, swooping down to the water for the 
swill that was flung overboard, and all of them mew- 
ing like cats. The idea of landing at Queenstown was 
beginning to be exciting. Her mother and uncle 
- would probably come in from Tralee to meet her, and 
- she supposed they would all spend the night in some 
hotel in Queenstown. 

When they went in for their last tea she rather 
hoped that Mr. Camp would turn up, but he didn’t. 
By this time, most likely, he saw that she was avoid- 
ing him, and was keeping himself out of her track. 
_ Maybe his feelings were hurt. She was restless, un- 
happy, excited, and, try as she would, she couldn’t 
stop thinking about him. She gulped down her two 
cups of tea as if she were in a hurry; but then she 
couldn’t find anything to be in a hurry for. Her trunk 
was packed, her bag was all strapped and labelled, 
there was nothing to do. The orchestra came in and 
began playing. The sound of the music made her feel 
like crying. Katy said she was going to see if there 
was a night train out of Queenstown for the north. 
She got down a time-table from the shelves and looked 
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at it, but couldn’t make head or tail of it. Then two 


of the ladies at their table came with menus on which © 


they were getting all their acquaintances to sign their 


names. She and Katy signed their names and said 


good-bye, in case they shouldn’t meet again, for it 
wasn’t certain whether they would have supper on 
board or not. The rumour was that they would get 
into Queenstown harbour about six o’clock, in which 
case the Queenstown passengers would have to wait 
and have their supper in Queenstown. 

It was after dark when finally the ship swung into the 
harbour. They felt the engine stopping, and ran out 
on deck. They could see the lights all round them, and 
a long row of especially bright ones, where the hotel 
was, and another ship waiting a little way off — wait- 
ing, as they were, for the tenders to come out. Every- 
thing seemed very still, now that the engines were 
stopped; it was almost as if something was wrong 
with the ship,—unnatural. Everybody seemed to talk 
in lower voices. The harbour water was quieter than 
the ocean: it just lapped a little against the side of the 
ship, and there was a long narrow rowboat which had 
come out and was lying against the bow with two 
men in it, one of them giving an occasional flourish 
with a long oar. A light was played on them from the 
ship, so that they stood out very clear against the 
the blackness of the water. Then at last they saw the 
tenders coming out, and they decided they had better 
go down and see about their things. 


It was just after they had tipped the steward, and 
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he had gone off with the trunks, and just when they 
heard the tender coming alongside, that Mr. Camp 
suddenly came to their state-room door. 

‘I’ve just dropped in to say good-bye,’ he said, put- 
ting his hand against one side of the doorway. 

Katy saw how it was, and said she had to go out 
for a minute, leaving them alone. Mr. Camp stepped 
in then, and shut the door behind him. He put out his 
hand and she took it, and they shook hands for a 
minute, feeling embarrassed. 

“Good-bye, Margaret,’ he said. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Camp.’ 

_ ‘Pye been hunting for you all day,’ he said. ‘Why 

did you hide yourself from me?’ 

‘I thought it was better,’ she said. 

She felt the tears coming into her eyes and was 
ashamed. He suddenly put his arms around her and 
kissed her. She tried to turn her face away from him, 
and he just kissed her cheek two or three times, lightly. 
His arms were holding her very hard. Then he kissed 
her once on the mouth. 

“You mustn’t,’ she said. ‘You’re a married man.’ 

They looked at each other for what seemed like a 
long while, and then they heard someone coming to 
the door and he let her go. Katy and the steward were 
there. It was time to go. Mr. Diehl came running up 
too, and she hurriedly put on her hat and coat. Mr. 
Diehl took Katy’s bag from the steward, and Mr. 
Camp picked up hers from the camp-chair. 

They followed the other passengers and stewards 
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with bags along the corridor, went through the first- 
cabin dining-saloon, and then came out on to a deck — 
where an iron door had been swung open and the 
gangway made fast. There was a great crowd there, | 
and two officers standing at the top of the gangway 
taking the landing-cards. Mr. Diehl gave Katy her 
hand-bag and tried to kiss her, right there before 
everybody, and she gave a screech and tried to run, 
but he caught her and kissed her. Then she started 
down the steep gangway under the bright lights. Mr. 
Camp handed Margaret her bag and shook hands with 
her again. 

‘Here’s my address,’ he said. “Write me a letter 
some time, if you feel like it.’ 

He gave her a slip of paper, and she tucked it under 
her glove. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said. 

‘Good-bye.’ 

She turned and went gingerly down the gangway, 
taking short steps. When she got to the deck of the 
tender she didn’t look for Katy, but walked right to 
the stern of the boat, where there was a semicircular 
bench, and put down her bag, and then stood and 
looked up at the ship. It seemed enormous, and at 
first she couldn’t make out where the second-cabin 
decks were at all. The band was playing somewhere 
above her, in the dark, and the decks were lined with 
people waving handkerchiefs. They were shouting, 
too. She ran her eyes to and fro over the crowds, look- 
ing for Mr. Camp, but she couldn’t find him, any- 
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where. Maybe he wouldn’t come. Then the gangway 
was hauled down, the bells rang, and the tender 
began chugging. 

Just at that minute she finally saw him. He had 
got a little open space of railing all to himself, and 
was leaning way out, waving his arm. She felt as if 
her heart was going to break, and threw him three 
long kisses, and he threw three long kisses back. The 
steamship-whistle began blowing, the tender drew 
away very fast, but she could still see him waving his 
arm. Then she couldn’t see any more, because the 
tears came into her eyes; and she sat down and waited 
for Katy to come, and turned her head away from the 
ship, and wished she was dead. 
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s retreat. In full retreat. In disorderly retreat. 

In flight. In full flight. In disorderly flight. 

He walked along the sidewalk with eyes downcast, 
meditating morosely. An unimportant rain pattered 
on his hat and shoulders, spotted his spectacles, touched 
here and there a cool spring on his cheeks or chin. 
He noticed, in a small puddle on the brick side- 
walk, a rusty hairpin. Further on, he observed also a 
rusty buckle, lost from a golosh. Does one speak of a 
single golosh? Golosh and goulash. Another hairpin. 
Dead matches. Cigarette ends, yellow at one end and 
black at the other. And an empty match-box, with a 
picture of a ship. Some crumpled tinfoil. 

One’s mind was like this—a puddled sidewalk 
littered with such odds and ends. Or like this exposed 
cellar which he was now passing, whence the building 
had been removed: a chaos of rubbish, piles of mortar 
and dead bricks, plaster-covered beams, twisted pipes, 
a bedspring, a scarred radiator lying on its side, and 
at the bottom of all, a melancholy wreck of a furnace, 
its torn pipes gushing cold air. And the rain falling 
gently and impartially on everything. 

What is the mind after a defeat? A battlefield 
covered with the dead and dying. A field incarnadined 
with dying images, with dead affects, whence a few 
wounded percepts try to crawl away to secrecy 
through the red grass. Heavily defeat. In disorderly 
retreat. After the anguish, one must find peace. After 
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the love, one must find forgetfulness. After the idea, 
one must find annihilation. 

If love was not reciprocated; if one’s love was not 
understood or valued; if one could not find a convinc- 
ing expression or action for one’s love; then one’s being 
is an opened horror of cellar, whence the building 
has been razed. One’s heart is a furnace with torn 
pipes, exposed to the hostile infinite, the unfamiliar 
rain. And thus, one dies. One becomes dead. An 
organization disorganized. 

Mud was beginning to spatter the worn toes of his 
shoes. And he observed spatters of mud on the white 
stockings of women. 

How could one project, in satisfactory form, this 
desire for annihilation? 

Not in suicide, but in imagination? 

A small boy in a blue sailor suit, with a knotted silk 
tie, and spots of mashed potato on the blouse, and a 
round sailor hat on the back on his head —himself 
that small boy —years and years and years before — 

He stared in at the shop window in Liberty Street, 
the toy-shop window. There were battleships of card- 
board, lead soldiers slotted in rows in a cardboard 
box, a toy combination bank of steel, a red and 
yellow tin monkey, with a red cap, who depended 
with prayerful paws from a cord, a pile of comic 
valentines, an air-rifle, a box of 3.s. shot. But there 
was also, in the middle a gold-fish bowl, bright in 
the light, filled with crystal-clear water. It was other- 
wise empty — moveless, still, eternal. He read, slowly, 
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a second time, then a third, the placard. Two water- 
snakes had inhabited this bowl. Of a sudden, obeying 


a simultaneous impulse, they had begun eating each — 


other’s tails. They had thus formed a ring, which, as 
they devoured, became smaller. Smaller and smaller 
this ring of snake had become—till at last as each 
snake performed the final swallow, they had both 
abruptly vanished. They were gone. Gone into the 
infinite. And here, of course, was the bowl of water 
to prove it. 

Yes, some such action as this would now be the 
perfect, the appropriate action. Some such image of 
annihilation, the giving of form to some such concept 
of flight from reality— this would be a divine relief. 

A nest of sodden matches in the gutter as he stepped 
across. 

Ghosts, for example. A ghost, or sequence of 
ghosts, reality with each progression becoming less 
real. Would this be an image for what it was that he 
desired? 

Three men sitting apart in the compartment of an 
English train, an English train dawdling through 
sleepy sunlit country. Hop-fields with multitudes of 
upright poles; and geometrical designs of twine, laced 
and interlaced, like a cat’s-cradle, for the vines. Oast- 
houses, cowled like nuns, with their air of brooding 
alertness, as if they expected something from the south- 
west. Cottages of orange-lichened tiles, and fields of 
sheep. 


Time hung heavily: time hung palpably : the train 
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stopped, gently panting, for a long while at a small 
station, where empty milk-cans were clanked on to the 
asphalt platform. Except for this sound, everything 
was profoundly still. One of the three passengers in 
the smoking compartment put down his Daily Mirror 
and looked out of the window. He smiled a little, to 
himself, as if pleased with some secret cleverness of 
his own: then glanced amusedly at each of his fellow- 
passengers. The one opposite him was looking at an 
Ordinance Survey map. The other one, at the other 
side of the carriage, was staring out at the landscape. 

“Now I suppose,” said the smiling one, ‘you don’t 
believe in ghosts?’ 

The man addressed in this surprising fashion 
lowered his map. He eyed his v7s-a-vis suspiciously. 
The idea of a conversation seemed somewhat repug- 
nant to him. 

‘Ghosts?’ he said, raising his eyebrows rather super- 
ciliously. 

‘Yes, ghosts. You probably don’t believe in them?’ 

‘It all depends on what you mean by believing?’ 

The third man turned his head sharply, uneasily, 
toward the two talkers, and then as sharply away 
again. He appeared to be annoyed. The train gently, 
imperceptibly, began to move from the station. The 
black and white sign slid past—‘Ham Street.’ 

‘There’s an article in this paper about ghosts. The 
writer says that he has seen many ghosts —hundreds 
of them—and that they are never, in appearance, 
human. Mere wisps of fog. Or the usual sort of hob- 
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goblin thing you read about in shilling shockers. He — 


doesn’t believe there is any such thing as a human 
ghost. . . . Do you agree with him?’ 


The man with the map merely grunted and allowed — 


his moving eyes to follow the moving fields and cherry 
orchards. His interlocutor, baffled, gave a little laugh 
of annoyance. But he was not so easily to be put down. 

‘I see that you don’t believe in ghosts,’ he said. 

‘I didn’t say I didn’t,’ said the other. 

‘Ah, but I can see that you don’t... . And the joke 
is, you know, that J am a ghost.’ 

He delivered this statement with widening bright 
eyes and an air of great triumph, smiling delightedly. 
But, though the third passenger, at the other side of 
the compartment, gave a distinct start, his chosen 
victim remained quite impassive. 

‘Oh, are you?’ answered the latter. “You have dis- 
covered that, have you?’ 

‘Discovered ?’ 

The ‘ghost’ seemed a shade nonplussed by this. 

“Yes. I’ve been wondering, all the way from Ash- 
ford, whether you had yet discovered your unreality, 
or how soon you would.’ 

“My dear chap!’ 

‘For you see, as it happens, it was I who created 
you; I imagined you; you only exist in my imagina- 
tion. And if I should stop imagining you—as I do 
now — you would simply cease to exist.’ 

The ghost disappeared at once; and the man with 


the map turned, smiling, to the other passenger, who 
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had already sprung to his feet and was pulling the 
communication cord to stop the train. 

“You, at any rate,’ he said, ‘will now believe in 
ghosts !’ 

This individual, badly frightened, did not look at 
his queer companion, did not answer, but, hurriedly 
opening the door, as the train came to a stop, jumped 
down to the flint road-bed. He saw the guard run- 
ning toward him with a rolled green flag in his 
hand. 

‘Look here!’ he said. ‘I can’t ride in a compartment 
with ghosts !’ 

_ “Ghosts?” said the guard, peering into the compart- 
ment. His.peer was a mere matter of form —the com- 
partment was quite empty. 


“Well, ’'m damned! ... There were two men there 
—and they’re both gone. They doth must have been 
ghosts.’ 


He stared incredulously into the vacant compart- 
ment. The guard laughed scornfully. 

‘Why, that’s a mere trifle,’ he said. “The whole 
thing is a ghost. The train, the passengers, the driver 
and myself —even the rails.’ 

So saying, he waved his rolled green flag, and the 
whole thing vanished. The solitary passenger found 
himself alone in a rolling green meadow. There was 
no train—there was no track. Four sheep lay under 
an oak-tree. The sun was shining — the thrushes were 
singing — everything was marvellously peaceful. And 
he was totally and appallingly alone. If only he him- 
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U was one of those lovely spring afternoons when she 

resented bitterly, in spite of her strict Presbyterian 
upbringing, the economic necessity which compelled 
her to coop herself up in this stuffy little schoolroom. 
She sighed, and looked out through the open windows 
at the sky, which had that melting softness of hue that 
comes only in April. Outside, in the eaves and on the 
roofs, and in the budding trees, she could hear the 
bubbling and squeaking of the absurd starlings—so 
human and so comical. Good heavens! If one were 
only as free as the starlings! If only one’s father 
weren’t a mere country parson, with no money, and 
no influential friends, and no society to provide for his 
daughters! Why must it be like this? Why? ... Of 
course, it would be better in the autumn, when she 
escaped from all this and got away to college at last — 
then she would have some freedom, would meet new 
and interesting people and have a life of her own. But 
even then, how could she manage on the tiny allow- 
ance which was all that her poor father could afford? 
Even with the scholarship that she was almost sure to 

et—? 
Z The little bell in the school cupola began ringing, 
and the rows of little girls made a great bustle of put- 
ting away books and papers. Thank goodness —it was 
over. Over till to-morrow, anyway! She rose and 
pushed back her chair and gave the signal for the girls 
to stand and form in line. What was Violet Masters 
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blushing for, looking so ridiculously self-conscious? 
Oh, well, she couldn’t be bothered to try to find out. 


She gave another signal, and they filed past, becoming | 


noisier as they drew near the door that led into the 
hall and street. The sound of their shouts and laughter 
came in through the windows, and the clattering of 
their shoes on the cobbles. They, too, were relieved — 
just as much as she was. It was absurd, this everlast- 
ing business of schooling, of preparing — and preparing 
for what? What good did Latin do them, or the 
binomial theorem? Would it help them to roast a 
joint or darn their husband’s corduroy breeches? Or 
to keep their brats from falling into the river or get- 
ting enlarged tonsils? 

She frowned, pulling on her worn gloves, gathered 


up the bundle of Latin exercises that she would have — 


to correct in the evening, and moved toward the door. 
It was only then that she permitted herself to think 
of that —to think of the delicious thing that all after- 
noon had underlain her every consciousness. Yes: the 
distinguished visitor—her father’s old friend, Mr. 
Waite, the novelist — would already have arrived at the 
house, where he was going to spend the night. He 
would be there now, sitting in the small library, while 
mother was getting the tea. Or perhaps in the back 
yard, under the lilac tree. Or playing the piano. To 
think, after all these years during which there had 
been no visitors at all, of having anyone so famous 
come to see them! And wouldn’t he be surprised at 
finding her —- Mary —so grown up, and so—well, why 
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not admit it? — interesting! She blushed with pleasure 
at this thought. She could imagine clearly how aston- 
ished he would look, how his blue eyes would light up, 
and how he would smile as he held out his hand. He 
would be too polite to say anything about it, of course — 
he would contrive to say it merely in the way he took 
her hand. But none the less he would be impressed. 
He would at once see that this was some one to whom 
he could talk freely, to whom he could open his heart. 
She could see just how it would be. He would at first 
be a little shy with her—at finding, as it were, a new 
‘person’ in the family to be dealt with. And then, in- 
_ stead of simply spending all his time with father, as 
he used to do years ago, he would manifest a disposi- 
tion to loiter in the room with her. Perhaps he would 
ask her about her music. “Well, Mary, and how is the 
music? . . .. And she would play the ‘Sonata Apas- 
sionata’ for him—first lighting the candles on the 
piano. And he, standing behind her, would turn the 
pages.... 

Heavens, what a lovely day — what a lovely, lovely 
day. Those little white cirrus clouds swimming like 
fishes beside that frail wafer of a moon — and the warm 
light on the red roofs of the little town —and the air 
filled, simply saturated, with the voices of birds. Every 
chimney-pot had its happy starling, every starling was 
tilting up his beak and puffing out his throat and whis- 
tling; the gardens were filled to bursting with the rich 
loud songs of thrushes; and here and there, high up in 
the sky, were twos and threes of rooks, flapping lazily 
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to some mysterious rendezvous in the Marsh. Heavens — 
— heavens — heavens — heavens. How could one possi- — 


bly contain all this magic and loveliness? How could 


one? It was really too much — one’s heart felt as if it 


would break, just for sheer happiness. If one could 
only burst into bloom like a tree—like a young 
hawthorn blossoming for the first time! How deli- 
cious, to feel the flowers breaking out of one’s hands 
and arms, covering one’s breast, crowding and cloud- 
ing before one’s eyes, so that one could no longer see, 
become blind and drunk with one’s own fragrance and 
beauty! Was there any joy in life that was comparable 
to that? Of course there was, or one wouldn’t imagine 
it. It would be exactly like that — exactly like that... . 

She was deliciously conscious of her grace as she ran 
up the four steps to the door and fitted the key into the 
lock. She would say ‘hello,’ and then dash upstairs 
and change —but no, there was nobody in the library, 
nobody at all. Perhaps they were going to have tea in 
the garden. Yes, it must be that. She stood still in the 
hall for a moment, and listened: and sure enough, she 
could hear Milly’s loud infantile laughter coming from 
the direction of the garden, and then a bumble of 
men’s voices. Why would Milly laugh in that disagree- 
able and vulgar way? And they all encouraged her in 
It, too—it was disgraceful. She must be spoken to 
about it. It was really just a desire to show off—she 
did it to attract attention. And father humoured her 
far too much. In fact, she was being spoiled. . . . Well, 


she would change first, —it was perhaps better, for her 
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hands were rather grubby. And this old suit, too—it 
would be much better to have on her green silk, and 
the cream-coloured stockings, and the morocco slip- 
pers. And of course the scarlet sash. . . . She flung 
the papers on her bed, and then her coat and skirt, and 
kicked off her slippers. The voices came with startling 
clearness from the garden —and also other voices from 
farther away, perhaps from the Leightons’ garden. 
And — yes — there was Mr. Waite’s nice deep murmur, 
and father laughing in that funny half-silent way he 
had. Should she go to the window and take a peck? 
No-—they might see her, and that would be dreadful. 
How lovely! What a luxury! To have such a charm- 
ing and distinguished visitor, and already to hear him 
talking in the garden, and to eavesdrop in this deli- 
cious and secret way! To share in his presence in this 
manner, and yet remain hidden! It was like having 
some precious thing that no one knew about. She 
poured water from the jug into the basin, and dashed 
it against her cheeks and eyes: and it was as if, instan- 
taneously, a grimy cobweb of sums and declensions and 
syntaxes had been washed away from her soul. Exqui- 
site relief! To feel like a muddied daffodil washed 
clean by rain! Could anything, anything, be nicer? 
Her face still dripping, she snatched the towel and 
gave her cheeks a hard rub, to bring up the colour, 
and then dashed to the chest of drawers and took out 
her lovely cream-coloured silk stockings. How refined 
and ladylike they felt, after these woollen things! 
How much lighter she was, and how much nimbler! 
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And now the green silk frock, with its broad scarlet 
sash: she dropped it over her shoulders, shook her 


head free, and began smiling as she looped the four 3 


little braid frogs. To go into this, after that wretched 
old suit, was like coming out of a chrysalis. 

She ran down the stairs, and then, as she approached 
the door that gave on to the garden, slowed her steps 
and became suddenly sedate. She must be dignified — 
to let him see at once that she had grown up—but not 
too dignified: one arm dropped at her side, and the 
other hand caught, idly, in the broad loop of her sash. 
Then perhaps she would raise one hand to shade her 
eyes. . . . Unfortunately, as she stepped out into the 
garden, she saw that her carefully prepared entrance 
had not been perceived. Father and Mr. Waite had 
their backs turned, mother was in the act of pouring 
a cup of tea, and Milly was leaning against Mr. Waite’s 
shoulder, apparently looking at something on his knee. 
A book. Well! No matter—she would just go up to 
them quietly. Quietly and gently, as suited her nature. 

‘Just in time,’ said mother. ‘Mary dear, would you 
mind getting some more hot water? . . . But first you 
can say how-do-you-do to Mr. Waite.’ 

How infuriating! As if she were a little girl in a 
pinafore! She felt herself flushing; and surprisingly 
enough, as Mr. Waite turned his head, and half made 
as if to rise, but didn’t succeed, she directed a part of 
her annoyance at him; and instead of shaking hands 
with him, as she had thought to do, gave him rather 
a stiff little nod. Well! if that was the way things 
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were going to be! If they were going to be so casual 
and distant about it, she could be casual and distant 
herself. Certainly. Why not? She would let them see 
that she was no longer a baby like Milly. Good 
heavens! She took the hot-water jug from the wicker 
tea-table, nonchalantly and disdainfully; tilted up the 
metal lid, as if to make quite sure that it was, as 
reported, empty; and sauntered back to the house, 
swinging it at her side. Damn. If only Milly hadn’t 
been snuggling against him like that, pretending to 
take an interest in that accursed book—and it was 
notorious that at ordinary times she never could be 
got to look at a book—or if the chairs had all been 
faced the other way — how damnable that destiny had 
such a way of hanging by trivial and disgusting trifles 
like that! It was really too monstrous. . . . She filled 
the jug from the kettle, and banged the kettle back 
on the gas ring, resentfully. She would take her time. 
Why should she put herself out for people who paid 
no attention to her? There was no reason at all: none 
whatever. She peered into the cracked mirror that 
balanced on the pipes over the kitchen sink, and then 
glanced out through the window. The book had been 
put aside; and Mr. Waite, uncrossing his brown tweed 
knees, was leaning forward to take a slice of bread- 
and-butter. Father, clasping his hands behind his 
head, was looking up at the sky and laughing. They 
had already forgotten about her completely. Just as if 
she had never been. .«. 
‘Of course Milly does!’ 
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‘Of course Milly does what?’ answered Mary, depo- 
siting the jug on the table, and then sinking into a 
deck-chair. 

Mr. Waite gave her rather an odd shamefaced 
look —as if a little surprised. Had her tone been too 
sharp? 

‘Expect a present. . . . Suppose you were to look in 
my pockets, Milly? Eh?’ 

He beamed at Milly with what was — yes, really!—a 
fatuously benign expression. The heavy uncle. Oh, 
these damned patronizing adoptive uncles, with their 
portly benefactions! Milly laughed with quite unne- 
cessary violence and darted a hand first into the right 
pocket and then into the left. After this second inva- 
sion she gave a shout of delight and drew out a small 
white box. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘Chocolates!’ And then, tearing at 
the wrapper, ‘and they’re hard centres! Oh, how 
lovely!’ 

She danced absurdly, waving the box in the air. 

“Very nice of Mr. Waite, I’m sure,’ Mary murmured, 
_ dropping a lump of sugar in her tea. “Sweets to the 
sweet, and all that sort of thing.’ 

Again too sharp. But in the flurry that attended the 
passing of the chocolates, perhaps it hadn’t been too 
much noticed. 

‘And how’s my friend Meg?’ cried Mr. Waite with 
exaggerated gaiety, holding up a chocolate almond. 

“Who? Meg she was a gypsy?’ said mother. ‘But 
hadn’t you heard?’ 
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‘Heard? No ~has anything happened to her?’ 

‘It was dreadful,’ cooed mother, with a smile which 
seemed to luxuriate in the dreadfulness. ‘She was 
found dead in Covey’s barn, by some boys, just a fort- 
night ago. Covered with straw. She had apparently 
been dead for some time. And do you know—’ 

“Agnes ! 

“Well, it is too horrible. But Milly’s heard it already 
—so why shouldn’t Mr. Waite?’ 

‘Mother! Really!’ said Mary. 

But mother, smiling mischievously, was not to be 
stopped. 

“The rats had been at her!’ said mother, triumph- 
antly. ‘Just think of it. The poor old thing—she had 
just gone in there and died alone.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ said Mr. Waite. 

‘Really, mother, you’re a perfect savage.’ 

“Well, I am sorry to hear that,’ said Mr. Waite. 
‘She was such a picturesque figure, too. And what 
will the local police worry about, with old Meg gone? 
They seemed to spend most of their time moving her 
on... . Do you remember the time we met her down 
by the pig-farm with her shoes in her hand? She was 
funny !’ 

Mother gave a sigh, her attention already wandering 
elsewhere; father got up to return his cup to the tray; 
and the conversation dropped. Was this the best a 
novelist could do in the way of talk? And the best 
her family could do in the way of entertaining 
him? It was disgraceful —truly disgraceful. She rose 
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with her teacup—Mr. Waite might have offered to 
take it from her—and moved lightly to the 
table: 

“More, Mary?’ 

‘No, thank you, mother... .’ 

There was a long silence, during which a dozen 
starlings could be heard, practising their boyish whis- 
tles, and Mrs. Leighton’s voice in the next garden, 
giving instructions to a gardener. “No, I think the 
lupins had better go here,’ she was saying. ‘If the slugs 
will permit.’ If the slugs will permit! How silly. 
Why can’t people be natural? Why must they always 
be showing off, trying to say facetious things, even to 
gardeners? If the slugs will permit! 

‘Well, Frank, I’ve got a letter to write, if you'll 
excuse me.’ 

‘And I must do my dishes. Will you stay in the 
garden? ... If garden it can be called. Though I must 
say that lilac is really lovely. Last year it really almost 
broke under its weight of bloom!’ 

‘It’s a charming spot,’ said Mr. Waite. ‘I'll stay here 
and gobble up Milly’s hard centres.’ 

He gave Milly a roguish look through his glasses — 
oh, so consciously roguish — and began filling a filthy 
old briar pipe. 

‘T'll let you have just zhree!’ Milly leaned against his 
knee, in a scandalously abandoned way, with the open 
box in her outstretched hand. And what. made it 
worse —oh, infinitely worse—was the fact that Mr. 
Waite seemed to enjoy it. He put his arm round her, 
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hugged her benevolently, and then ran his fingers 
through her black frizzy hair. 

‘In exchange for that,’ he smiled, ‘I'll let you light 
my pipe. Do you know how to light a pipe for an old 
gentleman? Eh?’ 

‘Of course I do! Where are your matches?’ 

Briskly, with the coquettish air of an all-conquering 
female, she put down her chocolates and began search- 
ing his waistcoat pockets for the box of matches; and 
finding them, struck a match, wrinkling her nose. He 
gave her several rapid puffs, and the blue clouds of 
smoke rose in the still air. Her grey eyes admired 
him-—she adored him. Then, laughing, she flung 
away the match as if it might have been a noxious 
beetle. It blazed for a moment in the tall grass and 
went out. 

Phweeeeee — phweeeee — whistled a starling on the 
Leightons’ highest chimney-pot. The warm slant sun- 
light of evening touched him to brilliance; he was sera- 
phically illuminated and idiotically happy. Up the 
scale went his self-conscious whistle, till it became a 
mere silvery mouse-tail-tip of sound, and then down it 
slid again, to end in a series of ecstatic chattering bub- 
bles. The Leightons’ cat—a meagre hollow-flanked 
tortoise-shell — paused in its prowl along the wall-top, 
and looked up at the feathery thing with a profound 
yearning. .. . So it was all going to end like this. All 
her preparations had been for just this. She was to be 
defrauded of her happiness by Milly. Could anything 
be more monstrous? Of course she could perhaps find 
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some little excuse for sending Milly indoors — tell her 
it was time for her to do her ‘prep,’ or some such thing 


—and thus manage to be left alone for a little with 


Mr. Waite. But, after all, was it worth the trouble? 
No. Not in the very least. If he could make so little 
effort to be agreeable, why should she? One had one’s 
pride. If one was ignored in this fashion, simply 
ignored—! And there was so much that they might 
have talked about! So many enchanting things! All 
of life, all of life... 

‘I’m sorry—I’m afraid Ill have to go and correct 
some papers,’ she said, rising. ‘I’ve got some beastly 
Latin exercises to look through.’ 

She brushed a strand of hair back from her fore- 
head, and gazed, as if absent-mindedly, at the cat, 
which was emitting a silent miaow in the direction of 
the starling. 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Waite. “How dreary. And on an 
afternoon like this!’ 

‘Beggars can’t be choosers, Mr. Waite. . . . Perhaps, 
if you like, Milly will take you for a little walk...’ 

Heroic self-sacrifice! ... A deep pang opened in her 
heart as she glided slowly toward the house. Wasted, 
all wasted. She ought to go and help Mother with the 
dishes— Mother would be expecting it—but she was 
hanged if she would. No. . .. She climbed the stairs 
to her room, and shut the door with-an infinite gentle- 
ness. She had an impulse to rip off her sash savagely, 
and kick her slippers across the room, but instead she 
picked up the little pile of Latin exercises and sat down 
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at ee table. An oblong of rich tawny sunlight lay on 
the wall beside her, and she could hear Father moving 
a chair in the library. The starling whistled again, 
frightfully pleased with himself, and Milly laughed. 
Why were things like this? Why?..... She opened 
Elspeth Homard’s paper, which was covered, simply 
covered, with ink-blots, and tried to focus her attention 
upon it. 
Sunt rerum lacrime. Sunt rerum lacrime. . . 

And suddenly a large tear fell on Elspeth Homard’s 
paper, right on the word mensa. 
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dibs English lecturer, when he visited New Haven, 
Connecticut, was put up for the night at a certain 
club, the name of which need not be mentioned. After 
his lecture he managed to escape from several putative 
hosts, excusing himself on the ground of fatigue, and 
crept back to the club. He was tired of lecturing and 
tired of travel and tired of seeing new people and of 
trying to be polite to fools. He looked forward with 
an almost insane joy to the prospect of a night of rest. 
He had never been so sleepy in his life. Those Ameri- 
can sleeping cars! . . . Good Lord. 

Unfortunately, his room communicated with the 
adjoining room by a door—locked, of course, and 
with a small table pushed against it-and no sooner 
had he crawled into bed than: he discovered that 
sounds, through this door, were distressingly audible. 
There was first a shuffling of feet in the corridor out- 
side, and then the voices began. There were two of 
them. . 

“Well now —if you'll look on the shelf in that closet, 
I think you'll find another glass.’ 

‘So there is.’ 

‘This isn’t the best whisky I ever drank, but it might 
be worse. Old Royal. Ever hear of it on the other 
side?’ 

“Never.” 

‘It’s evidently been in the water. Soaked. They say 
they drop them off, you know, with buoys to mark 
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them. The /abel looks all right. But what makes me 
suspicious is the cork. Just look at that! No self- 
respecting cork ought to come out like that. Perfectly 
good cork — stamped with the name —’ 

‘Oh, I guess they tamper with them all right. 
Probably carry along an extra supply of corks, and put 
them in again after they mix it with water.’ 

‘Very likely. Here’s looking at you.’ 

‘How.’ 

A pause, and the Englishman tried to bury both 
his ears in the pillow. 

“Damned good, all the same. Has the real smoky 
flavour. Usquebaugh. The real peat-bog flavour.’ 

‘Tt might be worse —it might be worse.’ 

‘And no smell of wood-alcohol, either.’ 

“You know, I find the Jofiles are a great problem. 
Of course, everybody drinks—but I don’t quite like 
_ to leave the empty bottles round for the servants to 
carry off.’ 

‘Like the problem of razor blades. What do you do 
with your used blades? My friend Edgett, in London, 
saves his up for a year, and then makes a neat pack- 
age of them, takes them down to the middle of Water- 
- loo Bridge, and drops them into the Thames.’ 

‘Ha, ha. I do better than that. I save mine and 
drop them off an Atlantic liner. But unfortunately, 
lately, I don’t go abroad often enough.’ 

‘You might make a special trip, periodically.’ 

‘A little bit expensive.’ 

‘Phew! It’s damned hot in here — must be eighty.’ 
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A pause, while a window was opened. The bells of 
a church, or the college, were heard striking the 
quarter-hour: ding dong dang doom. And a self- . 
starter began its rhythmic skirling, like a dinosaur 
trying to be sick. Ngu-ngu-ngu-ngu-ngu — 

‘You know, to go back to that business—if the 
College gets wind of it, it might lose you your 
job.’ 

‘Good Lord. Do you think so?’ 

‘Of course I do. They’re pretty shy about that sort 
of thing. You ought to be more careful about being 
seen with her. Anyway, till the divorce is granted.’ 

‘Well, you do astonish me. What’s wrong with her? 
She looks perfectly respectable.’ 

‘Oh, she may look perfectly respectable.’ 

‘Damn it, she is perfectly respectable.’ 

‘Hm, I’m not so sure, I’m not so sure.’ 

“Why of course she is! What’s eating your’ 

‘Well, from what T. J. said to me over the telephone 
the other day, I’m not so sure. He didn’t seem to 
think so.’ 

‘T. J. can eat my shirt. He makes me sick. That’s 
all he knows about it. You know, he was pretty 
keenly interested in her himself, last year.’ 

‘That may be. But he found out quite a lot about 
her. And from what he said over the telephone, that’s 
why he dropped her.’ 

‘She dropped him. That’s what happened. And he’s 
sore.’ 

“Well —’ 
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A pause, and the Englishman tried covering his 
head with the sheet, was stifled, and uncovered him- 
self again. 

‘He’s jealous. And he needn’t try to pretend that 
he’s just trying to protect me from a viper. Damn 
him and his hypocrisy and his paltry little Fine Arts 
anyway.’ 

‘He admitted to me that he’d been engaged to her.’ 

“Oh, he did!’ 

“Yes, he did. They were engaged for three months. 
Did she tell you that?’ 

‘Well, she said they were pretty intimate.’ 

‘Oh. . . . And he said that as he knew we were 
cousins, and didn’t exactly like to approach you about 
it, he felt that he ought to talk to me about it. You 
know, he put detectives on her.’ 

“The devil he did!’ 

“Yes. And right off, he discovered that while she 
was playing with him, and ostensibly in love with him, 
she was also playing with three or four other men. It 
might have been harmlessly—but just the same she 
was pretty intimate with them. Going off on long 
rides with them to joy-houses in the country, going to 
dances, expensive parties, and so forth. And she never 
told him a word about them. Pretended she was doing 
some important work for Morrison. He met her twice 
with that chap — what’s his name — the newspaper man 
Read. He asked her point-blank about that, and she 
said “Oh, he was just an old friend.” She insisted 
there was nothing in it, but just the same he was treat- 
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ing her to thirty-dollar dinners and that sort of thing. 
She admitted that, and also going off, two years ago, 


on a tour in his Packard, with him and some other 


people. She said that there was a female cousin of his 
along. Also she said that he wasn’t at all interested 
in women — not that way. That may sound all right to 
you, but it sounds fishy to me.’ 

‘T. J. is a jealous fool, and that’s one of the reasons 
she dropped him. If he couldn’t trust her any better 
than that, he got what was coming to him. . . . Good 
God, getting detectives! The dirty spy!’ 

‘Not at all. He said he hadn’t been engaged to her 
a week before he caught her in a lie.’ 

‘All women lie.’ 

‘No-—they don’t. And here you are. Did she tell 
you she’d been engaged to T. J.? No. I don’t believe 
she’s trustworthy. There can’t be so much smoke 
without fire. And as for Read, you know as well as I 
do that no man hangs round a woman for years and 
spends a lot of money on her if he isn’t interested in 
that way, as she so tactfully put it. There ain’t no 
such animals.’ 

“Well, I'll admit that sort of thing does disquiet me 
a little about her.’ 

‘By gosh, it ought to!’ 

‘All the same, I prefer to put another interpretation 
on it. She just likes a good time, that’s all—Good 
Lord, there’s no harm in that.’ 

“None at all, if that was the whole story.’ 

‘She’s modern, that’s all. You can’t expect a self- 
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supporting woman, in this day and age, to cloister her- 
self like a nun.’ 

‘Certainly not. There’s no question of that. But 
T. J. says she’s been really promiscuous. And this pose 
of inexperience of her part is all a fake. When T. J. 
got engaged to her, he thought he was the first man 
she had ever kissed. But he discovered his mistake 
soon enough!’ 

‘He’s more of a fool than I thought he was... .’ 

“May be, may be. He said he got a shock when he 
discovered, under all that screen of innocence, how 
damned proficient she was. It began leaking out in 
lots of little ways.’ 

‘Such as? You mean to say he told you all this over 
the telephone?’ 

ENo, not all-of it... . 

“Such as?’ 

‘Oh, you know the sort of thing. At first she pre- 
tended to be awfully shy and inexpert—but then, at 
moments, she would forget herself, and say or do 
things that made it sufficiently plain that she had been 
there before. Lots of things; and of the most tell-tale 
kind. I don’t need to describe them to you. She 
would be betrayed into doing them by her forgetful- 
ness, and then she would break off, suddenly, and 
pretend to be terribly ashamed.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘And then she’d be histrionic about them, and ask 
herself and him what on earth could have made her do 
such a thing! . . . Have another drink?’ 
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‘Thanks -— plenty. .. .’ 3 
... A pause. The bells were heard striking the — 
_half hour. Ding dong dang doom: doom dang ding 
dong. It was like the sound of a question-mark, left 
one suspended. The Englishman said ‘damn!’ and 
turned on his right side. 

‘He said he wouldn’t have minded so much, or 
been so deeply hurt, if she had only been honest with 
him. But she tried to conceal all this. And con- 
sequently he began feeling that there must be a Jot to 
conceal. You know how that sort of thing works.’ 

‘Yes. But just the same I think he was wrong.’ 

“That may be.’ 

‘He’s just naturally suspicious and jealous, that’s all.’ 

‘Of course, that’s what she tells you. Naturally. 
But he investigated her and found out a good deal. 
Got hold of some friend of hers who was on the outs 
with her.’ 

‘Oh, did he.’ 

‘Yes. And he found out that her affairs had been 
innumerable. One man after another for ten years. 
Some of them for a short while, and some of them for 
longer. All sorts and kinds, too—she seems to have 
had no discrimination at all. Any sort of man, so long 
as he made love to her. There was a wealthy ice- 
manufacturer in New York, an Italian police-sergeant, 
an officer in the Coast Guard, a college boy from 
Arkansas, — she had pretty heavy love-affairs with all 
of these.’ 

“You mean she was engaged to them?’ 
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‘Oh, no. Who bothers to be engaged nowadays? I 
thought you were so modern.’ 

“Well, I’m damned!’ 

‘And a string of others, including Read, who still 
hangs on, I believe. T. J. had it out with her. There 
was a terrible scene: at the beginning she wept and 
said she was innocent, but at the end she was swearing 

_and throwing things on the floor. All that delightful 
gentleness of hers, that you talk so much about, went 
to the winds. She admitted everything, and told him 
to go to hell.’ 

‘The damned Jar!’ 

-*But why should he take the trouble to lie?’ 

‘I don’t know, but he’s lying.’ 

“No, he isn’t. Here, have another drop?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

There was a pause, the clink of a tumbler, and the 
sound as of a waste-paper basket kicked over. 

“You might as well open your eyes. I daresay she’s a 
nice enough girl, but you’d better disabuse yourself of 
the notion that she’s a saint. Of course, that needn’t 
make any difference to you. Even supposing that she 
is, as T. J. says, terribly man-handled —’ 

‘Damnation. It’s impossible! ...’ 

‘Even supposing she is, it may be that it’s only 
because she’s played in bad luck. She may, each time, 
have been sincerely in love, and sincerely in hope of 
marrying. That’s quite possible, though it doesn’t seem 
likely. But T. J. thinks she is really, by nature, pro- 
miscuous. She basks in the admiration of men, she 
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must have men around her, and he thinks she will be 
like that all her life. I don’t know anything about her, 
of course —I’m merely telling you what T. J. said.’ 

‘Very kind of you.’ 

‘Look here, Paul —’ 

‘I know —I beg your pardon. It really zs kind of you. 
But you know I’m in love with her, and this sort of 
thing is painful.’ 

‘Of course it is. I’m sorry.’ 

A pause. The Englishman listened. The pause 
lengthened itself. 

‘I admit, this shakes me a good deal. To tell the 
truth, I’ve been having the same experience with her 
myself. I mean —’ 

‘Welle 

‘About her proficiency. It’s been coming out, little 
by little, in just the way you described. And it hurts 
me horribly — horribly. If you knew what it is to be 
in love with someone you can’t quite trust! ... But 
I’m sure she’s all right—I’m sure of it.’ 

“Well, if you’re sure of that, then you’re all right.’ 

‘Man-handled! . . . Good God!’ 

‘Don’t be depressed by it. I daresay she’s all right. 
If you’re in love with her —’ 

‘But I thought she was so completely innocent! 
That’s what so horrible. And I think she zs, funda- 
mentally. After all, what can it matter, if I’m in love 
with her?’ 

‘But are you sure you’re in love with the right 
image? I mean the true one?’ 
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‘I prefer to think that the woman I’m in love with 
is the real woman. That’s what T. J. missed — that’s 
what he would miss. I mean, her central idealism, her 
essential holiness. Yes, that’s what it is. She has a 
kind of holiness about her that it’s impossible to de- 
scribe. And by God, I’ll marry her. And to hell with 
T. J. and all his damned detectives.’ 

“Well, if you’re sure of that, you’re all right. Let’s 
change the subject... .’ 

‘We might as well—this doesn’t get us anywhere. 

. . Let’s talk about something else.’ 

“Have a night-cap. In vino sanitas.’ 

~*Thanks — plenty.’ 

‘Water?’ 

“No. .. . My God, my God, if only I didn’t— 

‘What?’ 

‘It’s no use. In vino sanitas.... Anything to be un- 
conscious !’ 

A pause. The Englishman counted sheep. Two- 
four-six-eight-twenty — two at a time —two at a time— 
two at a time — wool in the hedge-gaps— wool on the 
hawthorn twigs—wool on the gorse — 

‘I hear Peter is back to try again. Poor devil! He 
certainly sticks it.’ 

‘Poor devil.’ 

‘Poor devil.’ 

The bells were heard striking the third quarter. 
Ding dong dang doom: doom dang ding dong: DING 
DANG DONG Doom. And again a question-mark was 
left in the air. 
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HEN Professor — his colleagues called him Tubby 
Ww: Milliken emerged from the waiting-room of 
the North Station, after seeing his wife and little 
daughter off on the evening train for Portland, he 
found that the rain was beginning, gradually, to 
change to snow. A few large flakes were falling, soft 
and white and — yes! — heavy-bellied; they clung to his 
furry sleeve without melting; and he felt that this 
change, and the sight of hats and coats already begin- 
ning to be spangled with snow, after a dark day of 
rain, accorded subtly with his mood. He sighed, and 
set off to climb the hill to his rooms, thinking how 
pleasant it would be, for once, to have an evening all 
to himself. It was all of six years since such a thing 
had happened. Not since the time when Molly had 
gone to Hartford for the funeral! And that had been 
only for two nights. And now—a whole week of un- 
restricted freedom. It was too good to be true. He 
would be able to read—if he liked—all evening. Or 
(surreptitious delight!) solve chess problems uninter- 
rupted; or even (the thought of this was not so un- 
mixedly delicious) make some notes for his lecture on 
guild socialism. . . .. But no—there would be time 
enough for that. Wouldn’t something a little more 
festive be in order? He might, for example, accept 
Mrs. Trask’s (his landlady’s) many times repeated in- 
vitation to join the usual poker-party. Molly had 
always vetoed this idea—and of course she was per- 
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fectly right. It wouldn’t do to become embroiled with 
those queer and somewhat vulgar people—that fat 
doctor Something-or other and the publicity man who 
wore the loud checked suit. And besides, Mrs. Trask 
was such a terrible gossip and liar. . . . Nevertheless — 
the notion was not unattractive. Mrs. Trask was a 
rather fine old tragedy queen—and not so very old, 
either. Not over forty-five—or perhaps fifty. Fond of 
port wine, and with a florid countenance to match. 
And such fine bold black eyes! And such an air as of 
a duchess — zemporarily reduced to the low business of 
keeping a boarding-house! . . . And her parties—as 
he passed her door on the stairs—always sounded so 
ay. 

z He sighed again, and inserted his key in the lock. 
‘It stuck, as it always did, but after a moment’s struggle 
he managed to open the door. And there before him, 
sitting by the marble-topped table, was Fred, hat in 
hand, his goloshes unfastened, his little blue eyes (in 
which wit and innocence were so felicitously fused) 
beaming through thick spectacles. 

‘You’re coming to dinner with me,’ he said. ‘Mrs. 
Trask tells me you’re a bachelor.’ 

‘You bet I will! . . . I was just wondering what the 
devil to do with myself. I ought to be making some 
notes for a lecture —’ 

‘Lecture be damned. Do you know what night 
this is?’ 

‘No. What night is it?’ 

‘Saturday night. And Bill Caffrey is meeting us at 
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Jacot’s. Come on! We'll discuss Freud and drink 
Chateau Yquem.’ : 

‘Yum yum,’ said the Professor. ‘Only, if you don’t 
mind, I think it will be a nice fat bottle of 
Beaune.’ ; 

‘The nearer the Beaune, the sweeter the meat,’ said 
Fred, rising lazily. ‘Let’s go.’ 

‘Fie! 

The two men went out, linking arms, and de- 
scended the steep street to the Common. The paths 
and grass were already sprinkled with white—the 
snow, a stage snow, was falling perfectly straight 
through the windless air. Looking up at a tall elm, 
beside which hung a purple arc-light like a snowdrop, 
the Professor saw that the fork of the tree was white, 
and that the bare twigs were beginning to be feathered. 
He suddenly felt happy. Life was like this—a dark 
day of rain, the gloom and nostalgia of a departure, 
the sensation of release and escape, and then a soft 
curtain of snow. And Fred—the unexpected and de- 
lightful arrival of Fred, and the void evening suddenly 
filled with light and joy. Fred flopping along beside 
him with open goloshes, and his toes turned in, and 
his shrewd face downcast in amused meditation. 

“Yes, he murmured, ‘I’m a bachelor—and it feels 
kind of nice to be a bachelor again.’ 

‘Ah, you married men! . . . It must be nice to break 
out of the cage now and then. And sow —as somebody 
said — your wild oats in a window-box. . . . What do 
you say —shall we have a Hop Toad?’ 
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‘A Hop Toad? ... What on earth are you talking 
about !’ 

“My dear Tubby! You are married !’ 

Fred turned his delicious sly smile toward the 
Professor, and then without explanation led the way 
into the Touraine Hotel and down the worn marble 
stairs into the smaller grill-room—the men’s grill- 
room. Holding up one finger, he ordered two Hop 
Toads. 

“You just wait,’ he said. ‘You’ll wonder how you 
managed to live without a Hop Toad.’ 

_He smiled mysteriously into the far corner of the 
room, which was almost empty. 

‘I take it a Hop Toad is a kind of intoxicating 
drink,’ said the Professor. “Not oo intoxicating, I 
hope.’ 

‘It’s very, very subtle—not to say insidious.’ 

“Two Hop Toads,’ said the waiter. 

‘Here’s looking at you,’ said Fred, raising the wide 
glass and then lowering it to his smile, which was 
that of an Etruscan Dionysus. The Professor lifted his 
glass by the clear stem, beamed happily at the frothed 
pink liquid, and sipped. Then he sipped again, and 
rapidly smacked appreciative lips, throwing back his 
head. 

‘You do that like a hen,’ said Fred. 

‘It tastes like a sunset!’ 

‘No, no—that’s where you’re all wrong. It’s an 
Aurora Borealis.’ 

‘Not at all—it’s the grenadine I refer to—the 
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grenadine gives it a kind of glow—if you know what 


I mean—I’ll compromise with you by calling it an — | 


Alpenglow.’ 

‘That’s better. That’s not so bad. Because it’s cold, 
you know —but it has a fire in it like the light in a 
moonstone.’ 

“Yes. I feel it. By gosh, it’s good. There’s an 
enormous cabbage-rose opening in my belly—with 
deep, deep crimson petals.’ 

‘Yes, it certainly gets you forrader,’ sighed Fred. 
‘Bill will be furious when he hears we’ve been having 
Hop Toads. It was his discovery. By the same token, 
we ought to move. Bill will be waiting.’ 

They rose, they climbed the stairs, they pushed 
through the glass revolving door, they crossed the 
white street, and descended the match-strewn stairs 
into Jacot’s. It was another such room as they had just 
left, with a bar in one corner. Most of the tables were 
marble-topped and bare; but one or two were covered 
with table-cloths, and at one of these Bill Caffrey was 
sitting, with his chin sunk in his hands. He watched 
their approach without change of expression. 

‘Hail,’ he said. 

‘Hail,’ said Fred. 

‘Hail.’ 

“We've been having Hop Toads,’ said Fred. 

‘Confound it! Why didn’t J think of that? . .. My 
imagination couldn’t get any farther than a Lone 
Tree.’ 

“Tubby’s a bachelor.’ 
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‘Ah, indeed.’ 

‘His wife’s gone away —left him flat.’ 

‘Do tell.’ 

‘And so he’s breaking out; going to get riotously 
drunk, like the time when he slept in the ash barrel.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort. Just because I suggested a 
modest bottle of Burgundy —’ 

He beamed, he felt himself beaming, as he left the 
sentence hanging in air; Fred and Bill grinned sym- 
pathetically; and all three gave themselves seriously to 
the business of ordering. Freshwater-fattened oysters 
from Poppennessett. Mock turtle soup. Filet mignon 
‘with mushrooms and fried egg-plant. Ice-cream - 
pistachio — and coffee. And two bottles of Beaune. Yes 
sir, and again, yes sir, said the waiter; making solemn 
notes, as if for a ritual; and in the pauses could be 
heard the bartender, who was cracking ice with the 
handle of a chisel. The bloated Poppennessett. The 
watery bivalve. And the imprisoned sunlight of the 
Beaune. Musing of these delights, alre: 'y in his 
thought so vivid and intense, the Professo: again felt 
suddenly and inexplicably happy. Life was like this — 
the gloominess of a huge sooty railway station on a 
winter’s night, the forlorn clanging of locomotive 
bells, the scurrying of sodden commuters, and then 
this marvellous translation to another world. A world 
of soiled mosaic floors, bottles of scarlet-capped Bur- 
gundy, brass spittoons (florid survival of a barbarous 
age) and the magnificent bar, with its baroque richness 
of gilt and mirrors, and its shelves of many-coloured 
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bottles, upheld by brown dryads of carved wood. 


What luxury! What comfort! What freedom! And © 
the joy of sitting with cynical Fred and the impassive, 


morosely subtle, Bill. 

‘You know,’ said Bill, ‘I really like English oysters 
better than American ones.’ 

‘Oh, come,’ said Fred. 

Yes. And the Dutch too. They have a more frankly 
marine taste —sea-weedy and salt, like those slippery 
blistered kelpy things that you pop with your finger- 
nails. These great things— good Lord, you might as 
well be biting bags full of water.’ 

‘Anglomania,’ said the Professor. 

‘Yes. And have you noticed his tweed suit?’ mur- 
mured Fred. ‘Oh! And that reminds me.’ 

The waiter put down the soup and poured the Bur- 
gundy. They lifted the thin goblets, all three, sniffed 
appreciatively, and simultaneously drank. 

“That reminds you of what,’ said Bill, sombrely. 

“Tubby! We must get him to tell his story.’ 

“What story?’ 

“The one on the ship. Coming back last winter.’ 

‘By George, yes!’ said the Professor. ‘Let’s have it, 
Bill.’ 

Bill permitted himself the tiniest of guarded smiles, 
then again tasted his Burgundy. He frowned at his 
soup. Perplexed and pleased, and a little embarrassed 
also. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I really couldn’t. Not at the point of 
the gun, like this. Maybe some other time.’ 
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_ Fred smiled — slowly and charmingly. 
_ Isn't he skilful? This is his way of beating up our 
interest.’ 

‘Not at all. I’d just as lief tell it—but the trouble is, 
you’re both of you in the wrong state of mind for it.’ 

‘How come,’ said the Professor. 

‘Because you’re both expecting something — well, 
scandalous. This isn’t that sort of thing at all.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No... . There are plenty of episodes of this kind, 
as you know, that delight one just because they are 
scandalous and strange. Like that tale Frisky Speare 
told us, of his exploit on the train to New York. All 
amusing enough, too. But this isn’t like that—and 
I’m not like that either.’ 

‘Ho ho,’ said Fred, dryly. 

‘Ho ho,’ said Bill. ‘I’m not. I’m neither polygam- 
ous nor promiscuous, and I’m not the sort that women 
throw themselves at. That’s one thing that made this 
thing surprising. The other thing that made some- 
thing—to my mind-— extraordinarily lovely of it, was 
its spiritual intensity.’ 

The Professor crunched a small slippery mushroom, 
wiped his lips, and drank a full rich mouthful of Bur- 
gundy. Spiritual intensity. Just the kind of thing Bill 
would be going in for. Just the kind of guard— 
defence—he would erect about his indiscretions. 
Honest? Dishonest? Honest! One had only to look 
at his fine compressed lips, downturned with melan- 
choly, and the level serious grey eyes, to recognize in 
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Bill the contemplative stillness of spirit which would, 
precisely, make a distinction of this kind. One could Sy 
imagine him, in the very midst of the most sordid — 
of adventures, sitting perfectly quiet thus, in the act _ 
of extracting its spiritual beauty. And then rising, hat 
in hand, and departing, with this beauty among his 
permanent possessions. 

‘It sounds all the better,’ said the Professor. 

‘It was all the better. . . . I should preface the story 
by saying that on the ship with me, when we sailed 
from Cherbourg, were a New York newspaper man 
whom I knew slightly, a friend of his, and a young 
graduate student who worked with me three years ago. 
I ran into them after the adventure had started, and 
their presence — they were always sitting in the smok- 
ing-room — gave a queer and delightful contrapuntal 
quality to the adventure itself. If ’d run into them 
before the adventure started, the adventure would pro- 
bably never have happened at all. For in that case ’'d 
have arranged to sit at their table the first night, and 
I wouldn’t have met Lovely.’ | 

‘Lovely?’ Fred’s voice was just faintly ironical. 

‘Lovely. That’s what I called her. I never called her 
anything else; in fact, for several days I didn’t know 
her name.’ 

He paused, stared down at the table-cloth, shifted a 
spoon beside his plate, and raised his half-filled glass. 

‘She and her mother sat at my table on the first 
night, you see, before the regular places had been 
assigned. I was there first—and then she came, a little 
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flustered, and sat down opposite. I’d seen her half an 
hour before on the deck —just a glimpse — but enough 
to see that she was one of the loveliest beings my eyes 
had ever fallen upon. An astonishingly beautiful girl, 
about twenty-five.’ 

“Of course,’ murmured Fred. 

‘Don’t be snooty. She was. And the minute —the 
minute — she looked at me, across the table, I could see 
that something extraordinary was going to happen. 
Her eyes had that astonished brilliance that only hap- 
pens when one recognizes—as one does only once or 
twice in a life-time — what the newspapers used to call 
a soul-mate. I was electrified. I’m not used to being 
looked at in that fashion. I’m a sober God-fearing old 
citizen, as you both know, not at all given to flirtation 
— but the minute she looked at me like that I began to 
feel subtly transfigured myself. I felt my own eyes 
opening wider, and a light in my face to which I’m 
not in the least accustomed.’ 

‘The light that never was,’ said the Professor. 

‘And lies and lies,’ said Fred. 

‘Certainly. . . . Not that I fell in love. I didn’t. I 
knew I wouldn’t. There was no question of that. I 
was destined, in a sense, to play an entirely passive 
part, and I knew that from the beginning. It was she 
who supplied the energy for the scene — it was she who 
started the thing going and kept it going — for the good 
and sufficient reason that she had fallen in love with 
me. Could I refuse to play that passive part which was 
indicated? Could I do anything but acquiesce?’ 
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Fred gave a little groan. 
‘Don’t be a boob,’ he said. 
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‘I was and am a boob. I was never so completely 


helpless, powerless, in all my life. Not that I wanted 
very much to be anything else. I was fascinated. Like 
the sparrow by the anaconda. I just sat and chattered, 
and shivered my paralysed wings. I had no desire to 
run —she was far too beautiful for that—but I confess 
I was damned scared. For one thing, there was her 
nice old mother, a typical Saturday Evening Post 
mother, with smooth white hair and kind eyes and 
knitting and everything. She hadn’t noticed a thing 
—but wouldn’t she be sure to? For another thing, 
Lovely was wearing a wedding-ring.’ 

“Married !’ 

‘Married. .. . That gave me pause. It suggested a 
good many rather disquieting things.’ 

He broke off and meditated, with a tiny retrospec- 
tive smile. 

“Well, get on with the story,’ said the Professor. 
‘Don’t keep us in suspense.’ 

‘She asked me if I played bridge. I said I did. So 
after dinner we had a three handed game, in the 
library, till about nine o’clock. All very polite and a 
little formal. She’d been over to Paris, visiting her 
sister, who had married a Frenchman, and was on her 
way back to her husband in Trenton. Her husband 
was a manufacturer, and wealthy, I gathered. Then at 
nine o'clock, she said she thought she’d like some 
fresh air—so I suggested a turn round the deck. 
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Mother said good-night and went down to turn in, 
and Lovely and I went out and walked for an hour. 
Somehow or other, I couldn’t say a thing. I suppose 
because I was too uncomfortably aware of the extent 
to which I agitated her. But anyway, it wasn’t neces- 
sary: she talked a blue streak. All about Paris—the 
trip over—her sister—her mother —her husband — her 
shopping. Everything. A complete non-stop outpour- 
ing: as if she were trying to talk against time. Or 
rather, as if she were afraid of what might happen if 
she stopped talking. And meanwhile, she kept a fast 
hold of my arm with her hand, occasionally tighten- 
ing her grip with an almost spasmodic intensity, and 
leaning her shoulder against me with obvious delight 
as we rounded the corners. As for me, I just shivered 
—for it was a coldish evening —and said yes or no or 
is that so or well-well or anything at all that was sufh- 
ciently monosyllabic — for it was clear enough that she 
wanted to do all the talking. In fact, I had the feel- 
ing that the poor child had never, before that night 
with me, in all her life, had a chance to talk. For 
some reason, the mere sight of me had released her. 
. .. Pour and pass, Fred. 

‘Well. That was the first night. As we separated, 
she again looked at me with that same brilliantly 
astonished look, as if I might be some sort of divine 
revelation, and quite unnecessarily shook my hand. I 
did my best to play up, of course —not unwillingly. 
Good heavens! It isn’t every day in my life that a 
beautiful young woman pays me that sort of compli- 
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ment. We looked hard and deep at each other, — 
smiling protractedly and deliciously, and arranged for 


another game of bridge in the morning. And then I ~ 
went into the smoking-room and found Peters and 
Marks and the other chap and chewed the rag with 
them for half an hour, and so to bed. 

‘Next morning we had the game of bridge —all very 
polite and formal, just as before. Mother suspected 
nothing. She was just as nice and sweet and innocent 
as she could be. As for Lovely, I had the feeling that 
she hardly dared to look at me. After an hour or so 
of bridge, we went out for a walk, abandoning 
mother; but we’d scarcely got outside when she said 
that she had suddenly remembered that she had some- 
thing she wanted to show to me: an Egyptian thing. 
So she ducked below and came back in a few minutes 
with a curious terra-cotta bas-relief of an Egyptian 
head—a woman’s head— young, beautiful, and with 
the eyes closed in sleep. And yet not as if altogether 
asleep, either — there was a kind of drowsy and volup- 
tuous consciousness in the face, and one felt, as it were, 
a tremor in the closed eyelids—as if, perhaps they 
were closed merely for the duration of a kiss. Any- 
way, that was what I felt when I looked at it —per- 
haps partly because I could see that it was something 
of this sort that she felt. She was so obviously thrilled 
by it! Thrilled and mystified. I took the thing in my 
hands and stared at it— and then, prompted by all the 
subtle intangibles of that extraordinary situation, I 
achieved what I haven’t the slightest doubt was a 
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stroke of genius: I told her that this was the face of 
the Egyptian goddess of love—I made up on the spur 
of the moment a fantastic name for her—and then 
solemnly, holding the thing between my two palms, I 
raised the beautiful somnolent mouth to mine and 
Kissed it: 2. 

‘Well, T'll be jiggered,’ said Fred. ‘And you a 
married man with eight children.’ 

There was a pause. The waiter put down three ice- 
cream plates, each bearing a little green Fujiyama of 
pistachio ice. Detachedly, with a slight frown of pre- 
occupation, Bill decapitated the apex of the smooth 
_ cone. The Professor watched him, smiling. It was a 
good story —it was going to be a good story —and the 
Burgundy was warming his heart. And to think that 
Bill Caffrey was a lecturer in economics! 

“Yes, that was a stroke of genius. I could see it at 
once. Just exactly the right thing, the one and only 
thing, for me to do. She believed me —she believed in 
the utter sincerity of my gesture. That will give you 
an idea of the sort of creature she was —rapturously 
and incorrigibly romantic, starved for love, and utterly, 
utterly, utterly unsophisticated. Perhaps you can guess 
from that, too, how I felt about it. Half fascinated 
and half terrified. I was simply being taken off my 
feet by the force of her passion for me. My own feel- 
ings—almost nil. That’s a slight exaggeration, but you 
see what I mean. I knew then, as I handed Smet- 
Smet, or Rert-Rert, or whatever the thing’s name was, 
back to her, — when I saw the really idolatrous expres- 
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sion that shone in her,—that she had abdicated en- 
tirely, and that heart, soul, and body she was mine. — 
And I knew also that it was too late for me to try to 
run — vigorous as the impulse was.’ 

‘Oh, come,’ said Fred. 

‘Vigorous, —but, I admit, ambiguous. ... And it 
must be admitted, further, that I didn’t run. At least, 
not very much nor very fast nor very far. I escaped 
from her shortly afterward, and didn’t see her again 
till the evening. She came out of one of the main 
doors to the deck just as I was going in. And I was 
so delighted to see her, in that unexpected manner, 
and she looked so extraordinarily beautiful in a black 
satin dress, open at the throat, with a Spanish shawl 
over her shoulders, that I was surprised into address- 
ing her as Lovely. Explain that how you will. I swear 
I had no wish, of my own, to make love to her. Yet 
I then and there, and from that minute on, found 
myself doing it. I did it like a sleep-walker—auto- 
matically. My conscience simply went to sleep. My 
family ceased to have any reality whatsoever. I didn’t 
give them so much as a thought. Her attraction to me 
was so profound and so powerful that I was completely 
polarized by it.’ 

‘Polarized! . . . You do find nice apologies for 
things,” said ie Paar ‘Polarized |’ 

‘That was precisely it. I was as incapable of inde- 
pendent action as a magnetized watch. From that 
time, I behaved ¢o her, and to her alone; no matter 
where I was or what I was doing. When I played 
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bridge with the boys in the smoking-room, it was all 
I could do to tell a king from a two-spot.’ 
“Well, well, well,’ said Fred. ‘But let’s have a little 
less theory, and a little more narrative.’ 

‘No —that’s where you’re wrong; for the exquisite 
beauty of this episode is entirely in the incidentals and 
overtones. . . . However, if you’re getting impatient 
for the dénouement, VII cut it short for you.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t,’ said the Professor. 

The three men sat silent for a moment, all three of 
them faintly smiling, as if in a queer kind of com- 
munion of spirit. The waiter removed the ice-cream 
plates, and deposited coffee-cups and a silver pot of 
coffee. Cigarettes. Afterward, perhaps, a little syrupy 
glass of green Chartreuse. Fred poured the coffee, and 
Bill struck a match. Might they not—thought the 
Professor—adjourn afterward to the Parthenon, for 
Turkish coffee? But no, it would be too late. Already 
after nine. And already as delightful an evening as it 
could be. This story—how it opened like a flower! 
Bill’s odd and secret life, opening like a flower. Life 
was like this—the emptiness and sharp nostalgia of a 
departure, and then an unexpected and beautiful story. 
From the North Station, on a winter’s eve, to Smet- 
Smet, whose eyes were closed for a kiss... . But 
wasn’t Smet-Smet the hippopotamus goddess? ... 
The Professor felt himself frowning; but, thanks to 
the warm burden of Burgundy, frowning with an 
amiable remoteness. He blew the ash from his 
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‘That night, after the bridge-game, the adventure 
took a swift step forward. I knew it would—I knew 
it couldn’t be long deferred. We went out and 
climbed up to the boat-deck—B Deck. It was dark 
there, there were no lights, and not a soul in sight. 
The night was surprisingly warm—TI suppose we must 
have been getting into the Gulf Stream. We went to 
the forward end of the deck, where we could get a 
wide view over the bridge and bow to the black sea, 
and stood there for five minutes without a word. Her 
hand was under my arm. And then, just naturally, 
without any preliminaries or excitement, we kissed.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Fred. ‘I knew it. ...I notice these 
spiritual adventures always end in a kiss.’ 

“You needn’t be so superior about it—I was quite 
conscious of that ironic fact, even in the act of kissing. 
I thought to myself —“‘Now, Bill it’s all over with you; 
you’ve now definitely let yourself in for it.” And in a 
way I was very unhappy about it. I foresaw all the 
wretched complications, the evasions, the conceal- 
ments, the necessities for furtiveness and secrecy, and 
the inevitableness — or is it inevitability? — with which 
this furtiveness must poison the relation between us. I 
also foresaw the awful physiological or biological or 
psychological determinism which, in such a situation, 
carries one forward a little farther with each meeting, 
until disaster is reached. There is something mag- 
nificent and horrible in that. Relentless Nature. She 
has no pity on us. Once you give in to her at all, in 
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never be any backward step. You begin by merely 
gazing, then you touch hands ~—ah, that exquisite first 
touch ! — and then you embrace and kiss, and then you 
kiss more passionately, and the next time more 
passionately still—there is no breaking that spell 
except by flight. And there we were on a ship, where 
no flight was possible. . . . 

‘Everything, of this sort, was implied in that first 
rather shy and fugitive kiss.) And what was not im- 
plied she immediately went on to say. She said that 
she had fallen in love with me the minute she saw 
me: she had begun to tremble violently, and had 
wanted to come right up to me, there on the deck, 
and speak, but had not dared. She had then quite 
deliberately waited till I had taken my seat in the 
dining-saloon, in order that she might seat herself at 
the same table. Astounding. And then, she said, 
when we began to talk, my voice—just think of it, 
my voice! — put the finishing touch on it. She said her 
reason simply forsook her. And when, in the morn- 
ing, I lifted Smet-Smet to my lips and kissed ador- 
ingly the beautiful terra-cotta mouth, it appears that I 
had put an enchantment on her that would never, 
never be broken. She knew then, once and for all, 
that the thing was fatal. 

‘Of course, I replied in kind. I said all sorts of 
absurd and frantic things. I told her—what was true 
enough — that I had never in my life seen any one so 
beautiful, and that I, too, in the same way, had been 
completely swept off my feet. Isn’t it extraordinary, 
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the madness that comes over one on these occasions? 
I held her in my arms and stared into her eyes and 
said “Lovely! Lovely! Lovely!” over and over again. 
And nevertheless, I was thinking to myself “I must 
get out of this,” and wondering how soon I could 
decently make my escape. And the very fact that I 
was aware of this duplicity, of this horrible treason, 
made me redouble the ardour of my embrace and the 
ecstasy of my speech. I had allowed her to assume 
that I was as much in love with her as she was with 
me; and in the face of this, and of the really appalling 
intensity with which she loved me, I saw nothing for 
it but to surrender unconditionally, at the same time 
hoping that the good ship Imperator would break all 
records and reach New York at least three days before 
she was due.’ 

‘Zeus and Atropos!’ murmured the Professor. 
‘Now if it had been Fred, he’d have been wishing 
that it was a World Cruise.’ 

“You bet,’ said Fred. ‘Shall we proceed to whiskey 
and soda? .. . Let’s have a whiskey and soda.’ 

He signalled the waiter and gave the order. Bill 
unrolled a long oilskin tobacco-pouch and began fill- 
ing his charred and battered pipe. 

“However, he resumed, ‘we weren’t so far sunk 
that we could ignore the practical social difficulties 
that lay ahead of us. And so the disagreeable element 
of secrecy was introduced at once. I explained that I 
had friends on the ship, and that I would therefore 
have to be very careful; she, on her part, added that 
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of course there was her mother to be considered. We 
couldn’t simply surrender ourselves to this — passion — 
and blindly ignore all consequences. We would have 
to plan a kind of cold-blooded campaign of discretion 
and secrecy, not to say deception. So it was arranged 
that we should have three hours a day: one in the 
morning, one in the afternoon (when her mother 
always took a rest) and one in the evening after the 
bridge-game and before I joined my three friends in 
the smoking-room. In this way, we thought, we could 
probably keep the thing as inconspicuous and normal 
as the usual sort of ship-acquaintance, and avoid any- 
thing in the nature of gossip. This was unpleasant, 
and gave me a bad moment of panic —if only because, 
in this illicit way, it took our affair so terribly for 
granted, and gave it a twisted kind of legality. I was 
now in the position of an accepted lover, but without 
in the least being in love. I, who had never in my 
life been unfaithful to my wife, and never desired to 
be, and didn’t even now desire to be, was being rail- 
roaded into a clandestine liaison of really grandiose 
proportions. . . . Here’s how.’ 

‘How,’ said Fred. 

‘How,’ said the Professor. 

Ruminating, they sipped their whiskies. The bar- 
tender was shaking cocktails for two college boys who 
leaned with careful nonchalance, in wet raincoats, 
against the bar. The snow, one of them was saying, 
had turned to rain. 

‘That touches the spot,’ said the Professor. He put 
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down his glass and smiled. He felt extraordinarily 
good-natured. ‘Lovely! Lovely! Lovely!’ . . . Bill’s 
phrase, in Bill’s suave and intense and—yes—gauzy 
voice, ran in his head hypnotically. 

‘To resume. I’ll cut the thing short—for of course 
you can imagine the next few stages well enough for 
yourselves. Nothing much happened in the morning 
and afternoon of the third day—but in the evening, 
when we climbed up to the boat-deck again, things 
began to happen pretty fast. She was in a frenzy — had 
an idea that I had been cold to her all day — accused 
me of avoiding her, not looking at her—and so forth. 
Naturally, I denied this, and took the easiest way of 
doing so—I embraced her ardently and kissed her, 
swearing that if I had appeared to avoid meeting her 
eyes it was only because I was so afraid of giving 
myself away in public. At this, she went simply mad 
with delight. She hugged me, she kissed my hands, 
she ran her fingers up inside my coat-sleeves, and 
then, beginning to cry, she told me about her husband. 
... It appears that he was a typical American business- 
man — successful, energetic, cold, hard-boiled, as the 
saying is. She had been married to him for five years 
— he was twelve years older than she — and for the first 
year or so she had been more or less happy. But then 
she began to discover their temperamental differences. 
She was passionately in love, and he was not. She 
was romantic, and he was not. She wanted adventure, 
colour, excitement, parties, music, poetry, art—you 
know the sort of things: a kind of American Emma 
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Bovary; and he, alas, became every minute more 
absorbed in his business life, a mere walking ledger. 
What relaxation he sought was in his club or on the 
golf-links, and always alone. In a nut-shell, he was 
indifferent to her because he was sexless. Nothing 
new in the situation, of course — we read about it every 
other day in the divorce cases. But it astounded me, 
as it still astounds me, that anyone could have married 
such a being as she was and remain indifferent. She 
said he had no tact, no understanding, whatever: gave 
her things, of the kind that money could buy, and 
gave generously, but never gave himself. A per- 
functory kiss at breakfast, and another when he came 
home from the office. And there had been no 
children. ... 

‘Quae cum ita sint, she was unconsciously ripe for 
such a misadventure as befell her with me. She 
thought me romantic-looking; and I had then only to 
kiss Smet-Smet, and murmur to her how nice it 
would be if we could fly away together to Tahiti or 
Karnak, and she was certain that in me she had found 
her great lover, her ideal. In fact, she said so. That I 
was myself married —I had fortunately mentioned this 
at the outset — didn’t affect her in the least. No matter 
what happened, she said, she would now and hence- 
forth be happy all her life, by virtue of this memory. 
She now knew —so she said — what it was to love and 
be loved. Just think of it! She had extracted all this 
from a few clandestine embraces on B Deck and the 
paltry half dozen romantic phrases which I had 
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managed to recall from my reading of soppy love- 
stories in the cheaper magazines. If that isn’t an 
irony, what is? I was horribly ashamed of myself— 
I’ve never in all my days felt so miserably cheap and 
dishonest. A perfect cad. And yet, when I looked 
back over the affair I couldn’t, to save my neck, see 
any point at which I could decently, or mercifully — 
yes, mercifully—have behaved otherwise than as I 
did. . . . Good God!’ 

He paused, removed his pipe from his mouth, 
stared at the ashes in it as if a little surprised, struck 
a match absent-mindedly, without using it blew it out, 
and then resumed. 

‘Yes. . ... That’s how it was.... And you can 
imagine exactly how it affected me. I exerted myself, 
on the one hand, to make love to her more passion- 
ately; and on the other hand, I had my eye per- 
petually on my watch, or my ear on the ship’s bells, 
so as to reduce our meetings to a minimum. I worked 
my three acquaintances for all they were worth — told 
her that they were already a little suspicious, and that 
I would have to be a good deal more careful. Pre- 
tended also that I had some very important work to 
do—reading for lectures, etcetera. She took it like a 
lamb, believed me without question. And— Heavens! 
— how astonishing it was, to go down from that dark 
upper deck, where we stood for an hour under the 
stars, absolutely immobile with passionate absorption 
in each other, in that blind state of panic when the 
whole universe seems to flow into one’s soul, —to go 
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down alone from this to the smoking-room and hear 
Peter saying, in his lazy drawl, ‘Well, according to 
Einstein —’ or Marks telling the other chap the theoret- 
ical value in tricks of each hand in a bridge-game. 
That, in addition to my own singular detachment — 
call it dishonesty if you like — gave the thing an exotic 
unreality, a nostalgic remoteness, of an unmatchable 
loveliness. I experienced a profound feeling of grati- 
tude that such an adventure should have befallen the 
least romantic of men: and I was terrified, with the 
genuine sacred terror, when I wondered what the 
future might hold in store for me. 

~‘T remarked, earlier, on the inevitable step-by-step 
progression of such affairs, from the less to the more 
intense, and this was no exception. With each night, 
as we approached nearer to America and the American 
winter, the weather grew colder—but nothing could 
daunt us. On the last night, when we climbed up for 
our farewell meeting, it was actually snowing. We 
had our heavy coats on—and there we stood, being 
literally drifted under, while the ship plunged and 
corkscrewed in a gigantic sea. It was marvellous —as 
if the elements themselves were conspiring with us to 
give our Liebestod a touch of grandiosity. No- 
grandeur! For it was ¢hat. Certainly, with Lovely, it 
had become a grand passion. I admit that I’d never 
had any idea what terrific force a passion could have. 
If she could have torn me limb from limb, as the 
Bacchantes tore — who was it? I’ve forgotten his name 
—she’d have done so. As it was, she kissed me with a 
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kiss that was more like flame, lambent flame, than I 
could have conceived it to be: restless, rapid, devour- 
ing. She even opened my waistcoat, and slid her 
hand in against my heart; and we stood there, motion- 
less in the blizzard, for all the world like a pair of 
stanchions or davits, and apparently as lifeless. 

‘What happened then is the thing that gives its 
whole point to the story —if it has a point at all—and 
it’s essential that you should see it in the right way. 
If you regard the thing as merely a titbit of scandal, 
and hope for a climax of the approved smoking-room 
style, you'll be disappointed, and you'll miss what is 
to my mind the real beauty and pathos, or rather 
tragedy, of the actual event. I need hardly say that 
when we finally groped our way down below again, 
shaking the snow off our hats and coats, we were in 
no mood to separate. It was late —eleven-thirty — for 
our hour had stretched to two; and when we stood in 
the corridor to say good-night we found ourselves 
alone, in a ship which to all intents and purposes had 
gone to sleep. We said good-night: I had my hand on 
her wrist: and then, once more surrendering to an 
impulse that seemed to come from her rather than 
from myself, I asked her to come to my room. The 
question seemed to hang there for a long while, por- 
tentously reverberating, catastrophically reverberating, 
while we stared at each other: and when, shutting her 
eyes as if in an agony, she said ‘no’, I didn’t urge her. 
I merely added that I would wait for her—that I 
would expect her in three minutes—told her how to 
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find my stateroom—and that I would leave the door 
ajar. With this, I turned my back and departed. She 
stood there, unmoving. 

‘In three minutes, she came into my room. When I 
embraced her, and told her how happy she had made 
me, I felt that she was trembling,—trembling vio- 
lently. She was in a queer passive trance-like state; 
and while I kissed her, she kept her dark eyes wide 
open, as if she were desperately looking for some- 
thing, something unresolved or unresolvable. And 
then, gently detaching herself from me, and leaning 
her back against the door, she said the most com- 
pletely surprising and most completely terrifying 
thing that was ever said to me. “I am yours—” she 
said — “irrevocably and utterly yours. I will stay here 
with you, if you like. But I must tell you that if I do 
this, then I shall never, never, never, as long as I live, 
let you go. I’ll follow you everywhere —I’ll follow you 
to the ends of the earth. Your wife won’t matter to 
me, nor my husband, nor social scandal, nor any- 
thing: I will sacrifice everything to be near you, and 
I'll never give you up, so help me God. I’ve got to tell 
you that. And then you can decide whether you want 
ime-to stay. 

‘Well! . . . To say that I was frightened doesn’t 
begin to suggest to you what I felt. In a second—a 
second —my spurious (perhaps not wholly spurious) 
passion for her had vanished. I stared at her as if at a 
total stranger who had somehow blundered into my 
stateroom; and I felt incredibly foolish and false. 
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What on earth could I do? . . . Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing! If I’d been of more heroic mould, or any- 
thing at all of a Don Juan (which Heaven knows I’m 
not) I suppose I’d have made the final grand gesture 
and taken, unflinching, the final risk. But being a 
mere timid married man, unquestioningly loyal and 
decidedly less than moyen sensuel, I was, to be quite 
frank, in a horrible funk, and could find nothing to do 
but look silly. I must have looked damned silly. But 
I did manage, after a moment, to pull myself together 
—and I said, with as much gravity as I could muster, 
that so great a sacrifice, on her part, was out of the 
question, and that of course any such permanent rela- 
tion between us could not for a minute be considered. 
She gave me a queer, long, hard look, at that, with her 
hand on the door-knob, — rather uncomfortably as if 
she had suddenly seen me for the first time, — and then 
said a flurried little good-bye, gave me her hand, and 
was gone. .. . And I never spoke with her again.’ 

Fred took off his spectacles and stared. 

“Well Pll be—saunk,’ he said. 

“Sunk isn’t the word,’ murmured the Professor. ‘I 
never heard such an outrageous anti-climax in all my 
life. You mean to say —’ 

Words failed him. He felt himself to be visibly 
speechless. So far, —so agonizingly far, —in pursuit of 
an ignis fatuus! To Karnak and back for a grain of 
sand! He finished his whiskey at a gulp. 

‘Well, Bill,’ he added, rising, ‘I congratulate you on 


your firm moral stand. It was splendid. Worthy of 
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the best traditions of the college. Anyway, it’s a 
blamed good story, and now I’ve got to go home.’ 

‘It’s a hum-dinger,’ said Fred. ‘Did it really happen 
like that?’ 

“Absolutely, word for word.’ 

‘Well, it’s a hum-dinger.’ 

The waiter being summoned, they paid the bill, 
put on their coats and goloshes, and climbed the 
worn stairs. The Professor felt himself to be a little 
unsteady on his feet, but perfectly clear-headed — per- 
fectly. And he visualized the final scene in the 
state-room with astonishing distinctness. There were 
certain details, however, about which he wished Bill 
had been a little more specific. Had they, or had they 
not, actually — 

He was interrupted in this sly speculation by Fred’s 
asking him if he would like to ride in a taxi as far as 
Charles Street. 

‘Yes,’ he said, and stepped in beside Fred, waving 
a hand to Bill, who was remaining behind. 

‘Good-night!’ 

“Good-night !’ 

They were off, and in three minutes had stopped at 
the corner of Charles and Beacon Streets. It was snow- 
ing again, as he plodded up the hill —large soft flakes. 
Well, well — well, well! To think of a thing like that! 
Now if such a thing would only happen to him — 

He inserted his key in the lock, and it stuck again. 
It wouldn’t go in any farther, or come out, or turn. 
Damn. He wrestled with it—he tugged at it—it was 
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no use. Backing away into the street, he surveyed the — 
front of the house to see if there were any lights. — 
None. The servants, of course, had gone to bed. No 
light in Mrs. Trask’s room, either. Damn again. A 
hundred purple damns. He rang the bell, — and 
nothing happened. Not a sound of a footstep. He 
rang again, prolongedly, and heard the bell trilling 
remotely in the distance, with the lost and melo- 
dramatic sound of a stage-bell. And then—joy! —the 
light in the hallway brightened, and the door opened. 
It was Mrs. Trask herself, clutching an ample black 
silk dressing-gown about her throat. 

‘Tm so sorry,’ he said—‘my key has gone and got 
stuck. I think it must be defective. I’m afraid it will 
have to stay there.’ 

He pointed to the guilty key, smiling. Mrs. Trask 
smiled, too—he had the idea that she was smiling 
suggestively. Thinking him drunk, perhaps — because 
of the key? Or was it merely that she liked him? .. . 

‘I know it looks suspicious!’ He gave a little laugh. 

‘Very suspicious !’ 

‘But I assure you it stuck earlier in the evening as 
well!’ 

‘Oh, did it?’ 

“Yes, it did.’ 

Mrs. Trask smiled again, as if waiting for some- 
thing — of course, she was waiting for him to precede 
her upstairs. What an idiot he was! 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said again, in a heartfelt tone, and 
then added, ‘Good-night, Mrs. Trask.’ 
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“Good-night, Mr. Milliken.’ 

BPOHY Fo 6 One ee 

And then, as he stood before his mirror, a brilliant 
thought occurred to him —a positive illumination. Of 
course! She was attracted to him! Any fool could see 
that! If he were to go downstairs again, and knock 
quietly at her door — very, very quietly — 

No sooner said than done. He knotted the cord of 
his bathrobe about his middle, opened his door, and 
listened. Nobody stirring—the hall was dark. He 
crept out, descended the stairs softly —his heart beat- 
ing with absurd violence—and on the landing beside 
Mrs. Trask’s door paused to listen again. Not a sound 
_ —Mrs. Trask must have gone back to bed. He lifted 
one knuckle, poised it fatally, and knocked -once, 
twice. 

“Who’s that?’ 

Mrs. Trask’s voice sounded muffled, a little fright- 
ened. To his dismay, the Professor found that his own 
voice had unaccountably failed him. He stood and 
waited, in abject and appalling silence. 

‘Is that you, Mr. Milliken?’ 

Ridiculous! He must do something. He sum- 
moned up his waning courage. 

“Yes, it’s I, Mrs. Trask.’ 

‘Are you ill? .. . Did you want something?’ 

Another portentous silence—a positive abyss. The 
hallway reeled. But wasn’t this, thank heaven, an 
opportunity for escape? 

‘Yes, 1 am.... Have you any brandy, Mrs. Trask?’ 
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‘I’m sorry—’ came the muffled voice—‘I haven’t. — 
... I'd get up, but I’ve just had an attack of vertigo 
myself —’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother, please. . . . I just thought if you 
had any brandy —’ 

He turned, in an agony of humiliation and shame, 
and confronted the stairs. Ruined! He had all but 
ruined himself. Good Lord, what would Molly say 
when she heard of this! They would have to move. 
At once. . . . He stood as if paralysed, clutching the 
post of the stair-rail. And then, for no valid reason, 
he twice struck his forehead against the post, and went 
quietly back to his room. 
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ummInNG, he tied his striped black and green tie, 

pulling it from left to right between the flanges 
of soft white collar. Alack! his favourite tie, and it 
was beginning—unmistakably—to look worn and 
creased. He smoothed the firm knot with his thumb 
and finger, and stepped back from the dusty mirror 
to survey the effect from a greater distance, in a light 
not quite so trying. Hm —so-so. A little discoloured, 
too. But then, if he wore his grey scarf rather closely 
about his throat — perhaps it might yet for a little while 
escape attention. . . . He stepped back to the dressing- 
table and took up his brushes. Thank goodness — his 
hair was just in the right state, as always the day after 
a shampoo: not too fluffy, and on the other hand not 
too dull in colour. Gwendolyn had commented on it. 
What lovely lights there are in it, she had cried, pass- 
ing her small hand over it—my dear Tithonus, what 
lovely lights! Like copper and gold! Like copper 
and gold. . . . Tr-la-la-la—la-la—la-la. The sun was 
coming out, with a soft watery gleam on the rain-dark 
house-fronts opposite. It was going to be a nice day, 
for Gwendolyn’s departure, after all; a gentle spring 
day in November. The sort of day when crocuses pop 
out of the ground singing like larks and larks glisten 
in the heavens like crocuses. The wet earth cracks and 
steams and the sudden army of grass brandishes its 
host of green spears. Tra-la-la-la—Ia-la, And the 
grackles creak like mad. 
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But ‘now there was this deep, deep problem of the 
present for Gwendolyn: a problem (especially in view 
of his poverty, which Gwendolyn’s unexpected visit 
had disastrously accelerated) almost insoluble. A 
book? No. Inadequate. Not sufficiently decorative. 
Not sumptuous enough. Nor quite the romantic and 
sentimental thing. But what, then? He descended the 
boarding-house stairs, humming and self-satisfied: 
these stairs down which he and Gwendolyn had crept 
stealthily not six hours ago. No mail this morning — 
damn. What’s a morning without mail! It takes the 
bloom off the day —absolutely takes the bloom off it. 
High time, too, that he heard from the New York 
Music Company about the ‘Nocturne in Black and 
Ivory’. Ah, that arpeggio passage, which Gwendolyn 
had likened to a fine rain seen through a late beam of 
golden sunlight! How nice she had been about that. 
Almost nice enough to-make up for her—for her— 
well, for her general indifference to his music. 
Strange, that she hadn’t liked his music better. And 
all these years of separation, too,—one might have 
supposed that that alone would have made her a little 
more enthusiastic. The effect of nostalgia. Oughtn’t 
her mere gladness of seeing him, and of being made 
love to by him, have made her like it a little better? 
Oughtn’t it? ... But then, she was such a self-centred 
little minx, so absorbed, so terribly absorbed, in her 
own funny dull little life, her husband, her country- 
club out there in Akron, her funny, dull little bridge- 
playing, horseback-riding friends and her serious 
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group of little Thinkers. . . . What else could one 
expect of a girl like that and a life like that? 

Let’s see: four dollars. And a cheque in the wallet 
for ten more. He could afford a grapefruit this morn- 
ing: with a withered maraschino cherry. And coffee 
and oatmeal. . . . Ot-meeel! bellowed the counter-man 
—that’s two to come. . . . Good Lord—just to think 
that those two week-ends with Gwendolyn had cost 
fifty dollars. Fifty! It was really staggering. And she 
hadn’t made a single suggestion that she might help 
him out—not a hint; despite the fact that she was roll- 
ing, simply rolling, in money. There it was again, — 
-yes, there it was again. Funny. Maybe she just had 
that old-fashioned idea that the man always pays. 
Maybe she had been afraid—knowing that he was 
hard up—that an offer to help him might be em- 
barrassing. Embarrassing! Hollow laughter. It was 
a kind of embarrassment that one could well afford. 
And there was he, with less than a hundred dollars to 
his name, trying to entertain her in the manner 
to which she had been accustomed! ... Hell’s 
delight. 

But now this problem of the present. It had to be 
done: of that there was no question. It had to be 
done. And it had to be something really nice, some- 
thing rather esthetic: if possible, a symbol. But a 
symbol of what? . . . Ah! That was the question. 
Two weeks ago, or even five days ago, the answer 
might have been different- would have been dif- 
ferent. For then—yes, as recently as that—he had 
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thought he was in love with her. Fool! Jackass! 
Romantic jackanapes! Would he never get over this 
mad habit of running after will-of-the-wisps? .. . 
Yes, five days ago he had thought that a very nice 
Japanese print might be in order—a really very nice 
one —one of the sort, for example, with which he him- 
self fell in love. Like the Hiroshige ‘Fox Fires’ or 
‘Monkey Bridge’. Not too expensive—as the ‘Fox 
Fires’ would be,—but on the other hand not cheap. 
Anyway, a good print, chosen for love... . 

But now? ... He rose, extracted a paper drinking- 
cup from the tall glass tube of drinking-cups, filled it, 
and drank the cold waxy-tasting water. He re- 
plenished it and drank again. Something nice, and 
sanitary, about waxy-tasting water....Now?... It 
was true —it might as well be admitted — that his feel- 
ings were obscure. Decidedly obscure. He buffeted 
through the swinging doors and out into the morning 
sunlight, his eyes a little dazzled by the brightness of 
the loud street. Tra-la-la-la—la-la. A heavenly day: 
he would walk across the Common, and perhaps for 
fifteen minutes sit on a bench and watch the people 
and the pigeons and the sparrows and the grey 
squirrels. Well, it was still sufficiently true that she 
charmed him; true enough to make the present 
genuine. It was still—wasn’t it—a perfectly spon- 
taneous impulse. He still wanted to give her some- 
thing beautiful, and to give it to her tenderly. ‘I’ve 
brought a present for you’—he would say, with a 
slight smile, a smile quizzically tender, handing it to 
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her —‘I hope you'll like it.’ Silence : they would look 
at each other with a long and delicious look, half 
humorous and half loverlike; and she would then 
perhaps bite her lip and look away —in that charming 
way she had —as if she wanted him to see her profile. 
Her lovely profile. . .. That was what he had 
planned: but now, all of a sudden — 
___ He sank down upon the bench, which was slightly 
damp, and beneath which (how filthy America is!) 
was a litter of peanut shells. Nine o’clock: he had a 
full hour in which to get the present and meet her at 
the station for the farewell. Plenty of time. And the 
print-shop was on the way to the station, too. A dillar 
a dollar a ten o'clock scholar. . . . If only the thing 
had —if only it hadn’t—if only—? He found a loose 
cigarette in his side pocket, limp, with half its tobacco 
gone, and lighted it. The cloud of grey smoke— 
delicious —undulated away from him in a swooping 
belt on the sunshine, darted in swirls toward the 
gravel path, and was lost. At the outset it had been 
perfectly heavenly. That charming letter, in which 
she had accepted his invitation to elope on a swan- 
boat on the pond in the Public Gardens! ‘Dear 
Lohengrin’—she had said—‘have your swans ready 
. at six in the evening. .. .’ And she had signed 
herself ‘Elsa’. How awfully nice of her, and how 
exactly in the right, the only, key! And then, when 
she had surprised him on the little bridge, and had 
moaned at the discovery that there were no longer any 
swan-boats, resting her two small hands in comic 
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despair on the bridge-railing — how exquisite that had 
been, and how young, how young she had looked, 
despite those six enormous years! He had felt his old 
heart —his heart precociously old — positively blossom- 
ing inside him, positively breaking open like a flame- 
coloured tulip. Gwendolyn again! The very same 
Gwendolyn, unaltered, no older, as buoyant as ever, 
still carrying her proud little head as gracefully as a 
flower. .. . Life could offer few such moments as that. 
It had seemed the consummation of everything: the 
final and true crystallization of all that had gone 
before: the six years of separation, and her marriage, 
had simply vanished: and they had, as it were, re- 
sumed their walk across the Common, taking up the 
conversation precisely where it had been dropped. Ah 
—ah-—ah-—ah-—he shook his head in a funny kind of 
misery, which was not exactly misery and neverthe- 
less was not exactly anything else. Why could it not 
all have been like that? Why? She was as beautiful 
as ever, and she had strolled again into his heart as 
casually as she had strolled out of it, taking possession 
of it more completely than ever before; their delight 
with each other had been so instant and so frank; her 
wood-brown eyes had looked at him so warmly and 
kindly while she made comically disparaging remarks 
about her husband —‘poor Mont’; and yet, and yet— 

He flung the cigarette bitterly to the ground, and 
scraped it flat under the sole of his shoe. There were 
too many yets and buts in life: far too many. He had 


been prepared to fall in love—of course; but hadn’t 
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she, too? Was it fair to blame it all on Gwendolyn? 
And anyway, wasn’t it better, after all, considering all 
the circumstances, that they hadn’t? . . . Much better; 
much better. It was only one’s disappointment that 
after a prelude so divinely seductive, so ethereal, 
celestially perfect, there should have been such a 
lamentable — well, drop. The first evening had been 
all that heart could have desired. It had been really 


beautiful. Sitting there, so far apart, so polite and even 


distant with each other, and nevertheless in so de- 
licious a state of tension, —just talking, talking, cir- 
cumspectly manceuvring the conversation toward the 
forbidden topic; smoking innumerable cigarettes; and 


‘at last beginning, somewhat shyly and agitatedly, to 


enter upon the forbidden ground. . . . Ah—ah-—ah- 
ah—he shook his head sadly again as he thought of 
that—it had been so very nice, so very nice. And 
then, when she had said that she must go, and he had 
summoned all his courage and kissed her-— heavens, 
how marvellous that had been! She had been sur- 
prised —and yet not surprised, either: had drawn back 
for just the fraction of a minute; had drooped her 
small head for a second, as if a little saddened and at 
the same time startled into a sense of delighted 
wonder: and had then said, turning her face away 
from him, and shutting her eyes, simply “To think 
that it should be youl’... 

What, exactly, had she meant by that? . . . That 
she had long been hoping for a lover, a real lover, and 
was now astonished at the unhoped-for goodness of 
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Providence in offering her Aim? She had always, of 3 


course, somewhat assumed him to be a sort of superior — 


being—she was a good deal of an artist-worshipper. 
It must have been that. That poor child—starved for 
love all these six years with that absurd well-meaning 
little husband of hers; starved for love and life. Partly 
her own fault, to be sure, for she had deliberately 
married for money. But could one ask so much of 
any human being? She had been touchingly loyal to 
her poor Mont—but could one expect that sort of 
loyalty to go on forever? No—no—no. Impossible. 
All the poetry in her nature had been stifled — sooner 
or later it would have had to break out; she would 
inevitably have escaped from Akron as the butterfly 
from the cocoon; and it was therefore only natural that 
she should have thought, when circumstances brought 
her to Boston, of looking up Aim. . . . But why had 
she thought it necessary to be so disingenuous about 
that? Why had she then—after the kiss— pretended 
so elaborately that this turn of affairs had come to her 
as a total surprise, even as a shock? ... Damn. It was 
precisely then —it was just precisely at that point —just 
when she evaded his hopeful questioning about that - 
it was precisely then that he had begun to feel a— well, 
a something-or-other wrong. Couldn’t she, after all, 
be trusted? Was she not being honest with him? Had 
there been —perhaps—others before him? . . . Curse 
it—as if, after all, that could particularly matter! 
Nevertheless, it did matter. Something indefinable, 
some ethereal and most volatile fragrance, had then 
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and there been irrevocably lost. Not to be able to trust 
her! And in that sort of affair of subtle emotional 
adjustment, unfortunately, there was no room for 
anything but the finest and completest honesty. She 
ought to have admitted, at once, with wide-open eyes, 
"Yes, I did think, —1 did hope, — when I wrote to you, 
—that our meeting might take some such heavenly 
turn as this... .’ 

But she hadn’t. And at once a subtle barrier was 
—to him, at least—perceptible between them. She 
wasn’t, to begin with, quite as — well, quite all that he 
had always thought she was. Evasive. Baffling. Pos- 
sibly playing a sort of game with him. Certainly not 
anxious—as he was—to fall completely and honestly 
and wholeheartedly in love. No: she kept certain 
reserves, she turned her profile. And then, when she 
tried to keep up so long her pretence of loyalty to poor 
Mont —in the face of her so obviously having laid all 
her plans for this holiday —it had been impossible for 
him not to be irritated. He had lost his temper a little 
—had pointed out to her, somewhat tartly, her 
hypocrisy in this. Confound it— what a pity. And the 
whole fairy structure, all its elfin gossamer, had been 
wrecked: it had begun to appear that all she wanted 
was to commit an infidelity, to join the cynically 
laughing ranks of the unfaithful. Her friends had 
betrayed their husbands—they had told her all about 
it—why shouldn’t she betray hers? And if she could 
manage to capture, as her partner, a promising young 
composer, wasn’t that all the better? . . . It would 
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make a nice story on the verandah of the country-club, 
between dinner and a game of bridge... . 

He rose to his feet, almost unconscious of rising, 
and stared down at the dust of the path, in which 
pigeons had left a delicate design of footprints. It was 
time to be moving. Time to be moving. He thrust 
his hands into his trouser-pockets, and began to walk 
slowly. . . . Yes—that had reduced the whole thing to 
a mere —to a mere — passade. From the sublime to the 
obvious. He had resented it bitterly. Not, of course, 
that a passade wasn’t enjoyable —especially with any- 
one so lovely as Gwendolyn. But to find, after all, 
after all these years, that just that was what Gwen- 
dolyn was like! To find that she didn’t really love 
him at all, wasn’t interested in love, wasn’t even, very 
much, interested in him! ... There it was again — 
that queer brooding indrawn selfishness of hers. Her 
unwillingness, or perhaps it was inability, to meet him 
half way, psychologically. An air of indifference had 
hung over her: an air of passivity: of remoteness and 
detachment. She had remained self-absorbed, her 
gaze averted during his caresses, as if his particular 
identity had not mattered to her in the slightest. A 
mere man: a mere convenience. What he needed, 
what he desired, were of no importance to her. And 
when some exclamation of his had given her at last a 
hint of this, and of the queer schism which had sud- 
denly opened between them, she had been deeply sur- 
prised. It had been when they were standing before 
the snow-screen in the Museum. An appalling gulf 
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had then appeared between them; and they had both 
felt miserable, helpless, and as if they had better 
separate. ‘If that’s the way you feel—’ she had said — 
“don’t you think we had better not meet in the day- 
time at all—since we only somehow frustrate each 
other—and just meet at night instead? ...’ With 
what an agony they had then looked at each other! 
With what a bitter searching of eyes, and what pas- 
sionate desire to cling with hands! Ah!—ah—it had 
seemed almost unbearable. It had been their Geth- 
semane. And thereafter they had, as she suggested, 
met only at night. 

__ Well! It had been too bad—and in consequence 
the whole thing had already begun to seem utterly 
unreal. It was already difficult to believe that they 
had actually been to Portland together—it was more 
as if he had gone there alone. What was there to 
remember about it? Nothing, except her amusing 
remarks about the frescoes in the dining-room — then, 
for a moment, the scene had become real and ex- 
quisite. For the rest, it might never have been: the 
whole experience had gone over his soul as tracelessly 
as water. She had come and gone—she was already, 
to all intents, gone for ever. Gone —gone— gone — 
gone. And in this sense, in view of this, it really 
seemed a shade anachronistic to be thinking of buying 
her a present. What for? Wouldn’t it be, in the 
circumstances, almost ironic? Mightn’t she be—even 
—offended? What nonsense! Of course not. No 
woman is ever offended by being given a sentimental 
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present. She would perhaps cling to that trace of 
sentiment all the more happily because of her sense of 
the failure in the affair. For of course she did, she 
did, share with him that sad sense of having dismally 
failed. 

He turned into the little shop, and climbed up the 
crooked old-fashioned stairs to the print-room, and 
began looking over the big portfolios of Japanese 
prints. The Utamaros were far too expensive — and so 
were the Hokousais; but nevertheless he lingered 
over them for a little. What a lovely thing, this 
Utamaro of the three fisherwomen, with their pink- 
and-grey kirtles, and the wicker basket on the pale 
sand beside a starfish, and the twilight-pale water! 
Goodness — goodness — goodness. It was to enter into 
another world, to gaze at this—a world of serenity 
and perfection, of the lovely and the immortal. But 
twenty dollars! . . . He closed the portfolio and 
opened the next, which contained the Hiroshiges. 
Bad prints, most of them-—the late uprights, and in 
garish dyes: too much aniline purple and poisonous 
green. And the occasional good ones—a few of. the 
Tokaido road set—were costly. Fifteen — twenty -five 
— ten — seven —twelve—all beyond his means. There 
was one two-dollar print—but it was a rather com- 
monplace and superficial fishing-boat affair, and much 
too bright. He turned again, and yet again, his eye 
seeking first the price-mark in the lower right-hand 
corner of each print; and then suddenly he was 
arrested by an upright Hiroshige landscape which 
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was marked ‘one dollar’. Heavens! Was it possible? 
Could it be possible? It was a print he had never seen 
before —entitled ‘Field of Flowers’. And it was ex- 
quisite —it was like a poem—it was like a piece of 
music by Debussy. It was blue, and yet it was not 
blue-green, and yet not green—opalescent—a field 
of narcissus and daffodils in the spring, with a grey _ 
oak-tree arching over a winding path. Good Lord! 
Good gracious! His hand positively trembled as he 
held it. The ethereal evanescence with which that 
meadow faded into the distance, like a crepuscular 
sky in which one is only half-conscious of the stars! 
And those tiny butterfly ladies pausing under the 
tree for a talk, as if the wind, for just a moment, 
had let them rest there! . . . He stared and stared; 
and then, ‘I’ll take this,’ he said to the waiting 
salesman. 

A find! ... A veritable find! ... He plunged out 
into the bright sunshine again, as if leaving behind 
him that enchanted field of flowers (though in fact he 
carried it under his arm, tenderly) and blinked at the 
garish street. What an astonishing thing —a print like 
that for a dollar—for a single dollar! A Hiroshige 
that positively sang in his heart, that flung open a 
gateway to the impossible, the inaccessible, the intang- 
ible, the impalpable azure of the soul! It was exactly 
the miracle he had hoped for. It was exactly the thing 
that met his needs. It was exactly — precisely—ah! He 
paused in his step, faltered, inhibited by the bright 
intensity of his thought. For was it not true? Yes, it 
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was true: it was exactly what the affair with Gwen- 
dolyn ought to have been, and hadn’t been. .. . 

He stood still at the curbstone, waiting for the 
stream of traffic to pass, and as he stood so, pre- 
occupied, he felt a delicious and treacherous decision 
trembling, in his soul, on the brink of crystallization. 
To give away this print—to give it to Gwendolyn — 
wouldn’t that be to give away the very thing, the 
precious and indefinable thing, the fragrance of his 
idealism, which Gwendolyn had not deserved? 
Wasn't it precisely this, after all, that he was entitled 
to keep? Wouldn’t it be, in the upshot, the very finest 
of poetic justices that Gwendolyn should have missed 
this beauty, have failed to see it, and that he should 
himself preserve and guard it? .. . It was still only a 
quarter to ten. There would be time enough for him 
to take it back to his room, if then he should hurry 
to the station in a taxi. To do, or not to do. The 
stream of traffic came to an end, it was now possible 
to cross: but he did not cross. He turned back again, 
with a queer exultation in his heart, and hurried 
toward his room. 
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Ec was half-past ten on a night in May, and the 

three medical students had just been through their 
notes in histology for the third time. The windows 
were open, and a sound of dripping could be heard 
on the stone window-ledge; the desultory drip, gradu- 
ally slowing, that succeeds a spring shower. One of 
the men lay face down on a couch, his face pillowed 
sideways on his bare arms. His eyes were shut. The 
other two sat in fumed-oak Morris chairs, with their 
legs stretched out before them, and smoked cigarettes. 
Empty glasses stood on the floor beside them. They 
had taken off their coats. 

‘Well, what do you say, Bill? How about it?’ 

‘I guess it’s stopped raining.’ 

‘Sure, it ain’t gonna rine no more. .. . Let’s go.’ 

Bill, retying his loosened necktie, got up and went 
to the window. He rested his freckled hands on the 
sill and leaned out. 

‘Yes—it’s stopped, all right. And the stars are 
coming out... .’ He turned around, looked down at 
the man on the couch, and idly dislodged a cushion 
from the couch-arm, so that it fell on the sleeper’s face. 
‘And, by God! I couldn’t learn another symptom if I 
was paid a million dollars for it. Wake up, Pete.’ 

Pete lay unmoving. ‘Leave me alone,’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘Oh, come on, Pete. It'll do you good. You need a 
little excitement to get the adrenals working.’ 
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‘No,’ said Pete. And then with violence: ‘NO!’ 

‘What time did you tell her we’d meet her, Dil?’ 

Dil got up and stretched, eyeing his reflection in 
the mirror over the mantelpiece. He smoothed his 
sleek hair with his hands, with something of an air of 
vanity. He was dark and handsome. 

‘I said we'd be at the stage-door at twenty of eleven. 
... What do you say about another little drink? ... 
Say, Pete, what’s the matter with you, anyway? Why 
don’t you come and meet her? She’s a peach. She’s a 
creamer. She isn’t any ordinary chorus-girl, you 
know.’ 

“Women don’t interest me,’ said Pete. 

‘There he goes again,’ said Bill. “‘What’s the use?’ 

‘You’re both of- you damn fools,’ said Pete. ‘Just 
spending your money for nothing. What does she 
care about you? All she wants is food and somebody 
to dance with. She just uses you to kill time. She’s 
probably got a couple of husbands in New York.’ 

‘You're crazy,’ said Dil mildly. 

He went into a bedroom, and came back with his 
coat. 

‘Come on,’ he said. 

‘All right,’ said Bill. “Wait till I get my coat. Sure 
you won’t come, Pete?’ 

‘No, I’m going to bed. And for the love of Pete 
don’t be so damned noisy when you come back. Last 
night I thought somebody was being murdered.’ 

The two men put on their hats, without comment, 
and went out. Dil carried a malacca stick with a silver 
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band around it. They went down the stairs in silence, 
and emerging into the spring night turned to the left. 

‘It’s funny about Pete,’ said Dil. ‘I wonder what’s 
the matter with him.’ 

Bill ruminated. 

‘He was always that way,” he said. ‘That was the 
way he was all through college.’ 

‘Didn’t he ever have a girl?’ 

“Never a girl. Never would go to a dance or any- 
thing. You know, it isn’t that he’s shy, or anything 
like that. He came into my room once, by accident, 
when I was giving a tea. And he got along perfectly 
all right. In fact, my sister was crazy about him. She 
tried like the devil to get hold of him again. Even 
called him up on the ’phone to ask him to dinner. I 
was there when he answered it. And he just kind of 
drawled back at her, kidding her along. He just kept 
saying, “No, I guess not, thanks,’ till she got tired. 
Gee! she was mad. He didn’t bother to give any 
excuse. Just refused pointblank.’ 

‘Maybe he just needs to be waked up.’ 

“Maybe he does. . . .’ 

They turned to the left again, entering a main 
thoroughfare, which was crowded and brightly lighted. 
They passed a lunch-room, and then the portals of a 
stone church. A lot of sodden confetti was scattered on 
the wet sidewalk. 

‘He’s right about one thing,’ said Dil. “This busi- 
ness costs a lot of money. I’m getting kind of low.’ 

‘By gosh, that’s true.’ 
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‘But then, it’s worth it.’ 

‘Sure. There was a picture of her in the Theatre 
Magazine last week. It said she was considered the 
most beautiful woman on the musical-comedy stage.’ 

‘Everybody runs after her. I wonder why it is she’s 
taken such a fancy to us. I guess maybe she meets so 
few men who are decent to her. You know how it is.’ 

‘Well, she seems to like us, all right. Anyway, she 
likes you.’ 

‘I’m not so sure about that. But she’s pretty keen on 
you, Bill. I could tell it last night by the way she 
looked at you.’ 

‘Oh, go on.’ 

‘When she was dancing with you, I had an idea I'd 
better go home and leave you alone together. But then 
I thought you might be embarrassed.’ 

Bill gave a flattered and uneasy little laugh. 

‘That’s just the way I felt about you,’ he said. ‘I 
guess maybe she’s pretty fond of us both, really. It 
must be a kind of a relief to a woman like that to feel 
sure that a man isn’t all the time trying to take 
advantage of her. She feels safe with us. She knows 
we aren't going to try to make love to her. She feels 
safe with us.’ 

Dil hung his stick over the crook of his arm. 

“You don’t suppose she gets bored with us, do your’ 
he said. ‘I was wondering last night whether she just 
thought of us as kids. It was when she was talking 
about that week-end party she went to at the painter’s 
on Long Island. It sounded pretty gay — almost fast.’ 
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Bill pondered. The lights of the theatre-canopy 
were just ahead of them. The people were beginning 
to come out, and the line of cars was forming. 

“Why should she?’ he said. ‘After all, we’re as old 
as she is. And we aren’t either of us fools... . Of 
course a girl like Mae is bound to run into some fast 
parties. She has to be a good sport. But that doesn’t 
prove anything against her. And you’ve only got to 
_ look at Mae to see that she’s nice. And the way she’s 
all the time telegraphing and telephoning to her 
mother.’ 

Dil sighed. 

‘Absolutely,’ he said. ‘Right turn.’ 

They greeted the doorman at the stage-door with 
the dignified knowingness of men of the world, and 
informed him that Miss Melville was expecting them. 
Dil tapped the ferrule of his stick against the door- 
jamb. They waited in silence, and other men were 
waiting also, with their coat-collars turned up. They 
looked like conspirators. Two chorus-girls came out, 
two men stepped forward quickly and bowed, taxis 
came and went. 

‘She’s coming now,’ said Ollie, the doorman. 

‘Hello, boys!’ she cried. ‘I didn’t see you out in 
front to-night.’ 

‘No, we had to sweat for an exam,’ said Bill. 

She stood on the step, drawing the fur collar 
against her lovely chin. She smiled amiably at each of 
them in turn, and they smiled back at her. 

‘You look fine,’ said Dil. 
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‘Don’t waste time flattering me,’ she said, ‘let’s geta 
taxi.’ 

They got a taxi and piled into it and drove to the 
Shawmut. The hotel lobby was crowded, and so was 
the grill-room, but they found a booth. The band was 
playing a fox-trot and people were dancing in the 
railed-off centre of the floor. A lot of the tables had 
toy balloons tethered to them, and some of the couples 
carried balloons with them as they danced. 

‘Same old crowd,’ said Mae. ‘There’s grandpa and 
his cutie. He’s got a new pair of spats.’ 

‘Would you like a little fox-trot?’ said Dil. 

‘I don’t mind a little one. Let’s go.’ 

Bill ordered the supper while they danced. Dil was 
talking to Mae, and she seemed to be listening with 
great amusement. They took a few turns and came 
back. 

‘I’ve been telling Mae about Pete,’ said Bill. 

‘He sounds too fascinating,’ said Mae. “Tell me 
some more about him. Does he live with you?’ 

‘Sure, he lives with us,’ said Dil. “Regular old crab. 
Got the best head in the class.’ 

‘He’s a real woman-hater. Won’t have a thing to do 
with them. My sister tried to get him to come to a 
dinner-dance once, and he turned her down flat.’ 

‘What does he say about women?’ said Mae. She 
leaned forward on her elbows. Her eyes were very 
bright. Then she took out a little mirror and began 
titivating her eyelashes and nose with a tiny finger- 
tip. She smoothed the powder round her nostrils. 
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‘Oh, he just says “women don’t interest me.”’’ 

“Well, I’d like a drink,’ said Mae. 

‘T’ve got a flask,’ said Dil, ‘and there’s some White 
Rock coming.’ 

‘Is my nose all right?’ 

She snapped shut the lid of the little box and looked 
brightly from one to the other. Then she opened it 
again and, tilting her head forward, surveyed the top 
of her head to make sure that her hair was not dis- 
arrayed. She patted a golden wave or two lightly with 
the palm of her hand. 

‘Perfect,’ said Bill. 

“Absolutely perfect,’ said Dil. 

The music stopped, the couples drifted back to their 
booths with trailing and bobbing balloons, and in the 
distressing silence the waiter opened the White Rock. 
As soon as he had gone away Dil took out his flask 
and poured from it into the three glasses. The saxo- 
phone began again. Mae subtly swayed her shoulders, 
narrowing her eyes a little. 

‘Mm - what I mean!’ she said, lifting her glass. 

‘Well, here’s to poor old Pete,’ said Dil. 

‘Oh, yes, tell me some more about Pete. Is he good- 
looking?’ 

‘He’s red-haired and blue-eyed,’ said Bill. “Red curly 
hair. He’s not what you’d call handsome exactly — do 
you think so, Dil? —but he’s awfully zice-looking. 
He’s terribly innocent.’ 

‘This is a nice drink,’ said Mae. ‘I needed it badly. 
Gosh, it was hot in that dressing-room! I thought I 
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would die. I thought I would faint or something. I 
tell you what, boys, I’m going to bed early to-night.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that. The night’s still young.’ | 

‘I’m going to bed at one o’clock on the dot. You see 
if I don’t. Just the same, I’d like to do something 
exciting, if I weren’t so tired.’ 

‘Are you feeling tired? This drink will fix you up. 
We were feeling pretty shot ourselves. We've been 
working since three this afternoon. But I’m feeling a 
lot better already. All you need is a little jazz.’ 

‘What would you like to do, Mae?’ asked Dil. “How 
about riding out to the Bell-in-Hand and having a 
dance. Some of the fellows are going to be out there.’ 

Mae considered, her pretty head on one side. She 
watched the couples dance by, watching with a sort of 
melancholy, bored expression. She rested her chin on 
knitted fingers. 

‘I want to do something exciting,’ she said. ‘Gosh, 
how I hate this sleepy town.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not so bad,’ said Bill. 

‘Sleepy Hollow,’ said Dil. 

“What else does Pete say about women, Dil? I bet 
some girl turned him down. That’s the way it usually 
is. 

“No, nothing like that. It’s just the way he is. He’s 
a real woman-hater. We tried to make him come and 
meet you, but he wouldn’t. He said women didn’t 
interest him.’ 

Mae smiled at Dil in a queer sleepy sort of way. 
Her eyes were very blue and very deep. 
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‘He didn’t want to meet me?” she said. 

‘It would have been the same with anybody,’ Bill 
said, a little anxiously. “He never goes out anywhere. 
Never goes to a show.’ 

‘What’s he doing now?’ 

‘Now? This minute? Probably gone to bed.’ 

‘Well, let’s go and wake him up.’ 

Dil laughed. Bill poured out the rest of the White 
Rock. The glasses were empty. 

‘By gosh, that would be amusing,” said Dil. ‘I 
wonder what old Pete would do if we came in and 
woke him.’ 

_ ‘Throw a fit or something,’ said Bill. 

‘I’d like to meet a real woman-hater. I’ve never met 
one. Does he bite and scratch?’ 

Dil smoothed his black hair; he was very urbane. 

‘Oh, no. He’s very polite. But the only things that 
interest him are surgery and hunting. He went big- 
game hunting in Africa just after he got out of col- 
lege. Shot a couple of lions, and nearly got killed by 
a lioness.’ 

‘My, my, just think of that. Where was this—in 
California?’ 

They laughed, and drank. 

‘No movie stuff,’ said Dil. ‘Honest-to-God Africa. 
He’s got the gun to prove it.’ 

‘Well, now, isn’t he the little hero,’ said Mae 
primly. ‘Let’s go and wake him up and talk to him. 
I’d like to talk to him. We can go there, can’t 
we?’ 
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‘Sure, we can go there.’ 

‘That’s a swell idea,’ said Bill. ‘By gosh, it'll be fun 
to sce Pete in a situation like that! By gosh, I wonder 
what he’ll do. It wouldn’t surprise me if he shot you 
or jumped out of the window.’ 

‘No; do you know what I think he’ll do? He'll just 
take one look at Mae and go to sleep again. That’s 
what he’ll do. He’ll open one eye like a sick hen and 
then shut it again and tell us to go to hell.’ 

‘What will you bet? I'll bet I can make him like 
me,’ said Mae. ‘I'll bet you a dinner. Give me a 
cigarette, that’s a good boy.’ 

‘All right, Pll bet you can’t.’ 

‘Come on, then, let’s go.’ 

“Wait till I pay the bill. You go ahead and get a 
taxi.’ 

Mae and Bill got up and moved through the return- 
ing dancers, and a moment later Dil followed them. 
They walked down the steps from the lobby under the 
lighted glass canopy and got into a scarlet taxi. The 
stars were out. Mae sat between them and held their 
arms, and laughed. 

‘This is great,’ she said. 

‘It’s only just around the corner,’ Bill murmured. 
‘Here it is.’ 

“What —already? We could have walked.’ 

“Well, you’ll have walk enough going up the stairs.’ 

‘All right, you’ll have to push me.’ 

They put their hands against the small of her back 
and pushed her, all three of them laughing. Bill took 
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out his key and opened the door. The apartment was 
dark, and he felt along the wall and switched on the 
light. Everything was exactly as they had left it—the 
glasses still on the floor, the window open, and the 
cushion just where Pete had flung it. A purple galleon 
was embroidered on the cushion, and there was a rip 
at one corner. 

‘He’s gone to bed,’ said Dil. ‘Just what I said.’ 

“Where does he sleep? In here?’ 

Mae went to one of the bedroom doors, on tip-toe. 

‘No, here.’ 

“Let me see him. .. . You leave this to me!’ 

She flung off her cape and went to the door. Bill 
reached his hand in and turned on the light. Pete was 
asleep. His head was twisted a little to one side, and 
his left arm lay outside the blanket, across his breast. 
His lips were lightly closed, and his face had the soft 
and relaxed look of one who sleeps deeply. 

‘Isn’t he darling!’ Mae whispered. ‘Sh-h-h!’ 

She removed her slippers and went to the bed, 
where for a moment she leaned over the sleeping 
figure. 

‘Hello, Pete!’ she said softly. 

Pete didn’t stir. His breath was perfectly even. 
Mae knelt on the bed, stretched herself out beside him, 
very gently, and put her arms across him. She leaned 
her face above his, by degrees allowing him to feel 
more and more of her weight. Then she inclined her 
head and gave him a kiss. As she withdrew her face, 
smiling deliciously, Pete opened his eyes. He didn’t 
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move —his face didn’t change expression. He looked 
up at the smiling and beautiful face that hung 
over him, very much as if he thought he might 
still be dreaming. Then he put his arm around her 
shoulders and drew her down to him, without saying 
a word. 

Bill and Dil retreated. Bill sank down on the 
couch, and Dil went to the window. They both felt a 
little hurt. 

‘Well, I'll be damned!’ said Dil. 

‘Can you beat it?’ 

‘So that’s the end of poor old Pete.’ 

Bill went to the door and looked in. Mae was sit- 
ting on the edge of the bed, smiling still, and Pete 
was staring up at her, entranced, as if his visitant were 
a sort of archangel. Neither of them said anything. 

‘The drinks are on us,’ said Bill, “any time you're 
ready. Come on, Mae, and let the great man get some 
clothes on.’ 

Mae jumped up and laughed. 

‘So that’s that,’ she said. ‘Put on a record, someone, 
and let’s dance. Don’t look so gloomy, Bill! . ...’ 

‘By gosh, that was too easy.’ 

‘I like him,’ said Mae. “He’s a darling! Why didn’t 
you tell me he was such a darling?’ 

‘Oh, yes, he’s a darling, all right,’ said Dil. 

There was a silence, a little awkward, during which 
Pete got up and shut his door. They could hear him 
moving round at a great rate, getting dressed. Bill put 
on a record and wound the phonograph. His eyes met 
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Dil’s, and they both looked away. They were both 
wishing that it hadn’t happened. Then the fox-trot 
began whining, Bill snapped his fingers, and Dil took 
Mae in his arms, grinning, and started to dance. 
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y darling, you’ll be surprised to hear from me, 
M to see an envelope addressed to you in your 
father’s indecipherable, rheumatic hand-writing — and 
perhaps it will surprise you to see that it comes from 
Paris. You probably thought you were at last through 
with Pauper after that revolting scene last year. But 
you know the old saying about the bad penny. You 
can’t keep a bad man down. The truth is that I love 
you far too much to let you got out of my life like that, 
for no good reason at all. Even if we did quarrel, and 
even if it became obvious that we couldn’t get on, you 
and Jim and I, and even if I am a Chinese egg (you 
know, the Chinese-bury the eggs to let them ripen), 
that doesn’t, I hope, prevent me from taking a deep 
and lasting interest in you and yours. I know only too 
well my faults: I never was any sort of a person to 
live with. Your poor mother found that out before 
we had been married two years—she always used to 
say that I was the kind that never ought to have 
married at all. The truth is, I belong to that unhappy 
and ridiculous type of human being that has an 
artistic temperament without having any talent. I am 
as selfish as a guinea-pig and as immoral; there’s no 
use denying it; I guess there isn’t a worse father in 
the world. I made all your lives a perpetual torment, 
with my eternal fussiness about meals and food and 
neatness, and my irascible outbursts about nothing at 
all. There is a sort of cruelty in me that I never was 
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able to control. If there was a horrible smell of fry- 
ing fish in the house, I simply 4ad to break out with 
some violent profane remark about it. I even felt that 
you used to have smelts just to provoke the usual re- 
action, — though I knew perfectly well that you did it 
for the sake of economy. That was how that last scene 
started. I was sure, somehow (with the obsessive fear 
of the maniac) that you had invited Warren to the 
house just because you knew how I hated and loathed 
and despised him. I argued with myself about it all 
that night, for I couldn’t sleep a wink, and though I 
could see perfectly clearly the other side of the ques- 
tion, —I mean, that he was a friend of yours, that you 
liked him, and that you had a perfect right, in your 
own house, to invite him to dinner,—nevertheless I 
was somehow secretly sure that you were simply doing 
it to annoy me, and perhaps to drive me out. I tried 
to smother this idea, and to behave myself, but it was 
no good. If I didn’t burst out about it in my usual 
manner, with a ‘Jesus Christ!’ or two, then I knew 
that I would revenge myself on you and Jim in subtler 
ways and more prolongedly; so I decided to burst out. 
I knew I was wrong, and yet I did it. And when I 
had done it, nothing on earth would have made me 
admit that I was wrong. 

Oh, well, I suppose there’s no use in digging all this 
up. I don’t want you to think that I’m trying to 
apologize with the idea of having you invite me to 
come back. I know as well as you do that it wouldn’t 
work. I just want you to realize that I blame myself 
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for it, not you. I also realize that we were fools ever 
to think that we could live together, the three of us. 
When the children are grown up and married, it’s 
time for the parents to fade out of the picture, — good 
old platitude. I thought when I went away that I 
could never be happy again—it seemed to me there 
was nothing left for me but to crawl off to a dark 
corner and rot. It’s no joke, beginning your life over 
again when you're sixty. I felt beaten, there was no- 
where I wanted to go, nothing I wanted to do. I don’t 
know how it was I got the idea of coming abroad: but 
it was the thing that saved me. The little income I 
have (from the block of Union Pacific which I kept) 
just suffices to keep me going, provided I live 
modestly. I have got a flat here, in a slummy corner 
of the city, and—this will surprise you—taken to 
painting! I found that I had to have something to 
do. When I was just out of college, before you were 
born or thought of, I used to have vague ambitions of 
that kind. Well, I bought myself a full equipment of 
brushes, palettes, canvases, tubes of paint, and started 
in. And I’m enjoying myself hugely. I know per- 
fectly well ’'m mediocre: but I’ve discovered that I 
can, after a fashion, paint. So now I spend my days, 
when it isn’t too dark, with a gaudy palette on my 
thumb, approved style, painting my little German 
model, Gretchen, or still lives 4 Ja Van Gogh. I 
haven’t yet imitated his pair of deserted and 
disastrous boots, or his famous yellow chair, but I 
don’t doubt I will, before I get through. I know all 
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the galleries like a connoisseur, go sometimes, when 
I’m flush, to the Opera, or to the Comique. In fact, 
I’m deliberately turning myself into one of those re- 
signed and eccentric old failures, who wear shabby 
coats but pride themselves on their neat gloves and 
brilliant sticks, who haunt all the second-rate pensions 
of Europe, and who follow the seasons back and forth 
from Cairo to Scheveningen, arriving everywhere 
_ punctually with the blossoming of the cherry. As if 
one were a migratory bird,—a swallow or a cuckoo. 
And I can truly say that I’m happier than I’ve ever 
been in all my life. 

My dear Winky,—my motive for writing you is a 
double one. In the first place, I wanted to let you 
know where I was, and what I was doing, and that I 
was alive; I wanted to make amends, if I could, for 
the abrupt and mannerless way in which I disappeared 
from Philadelphia without letting you hear a word of 
where I was going. For all you knew, I might have 
drowned myself in the Wissahickon. After I had told 
you at lunch that you were barbarians, and that it was 
impossible for a civilized being to live with you, and 
you had burst into tears, and when Muffet came in 
and saw this extraordinary scene going on, I went out, 
at first with the idea that I would of course come back. 
But the more I thought about it, the more I felt that 
it was impossible. I was ashamed to face you, and at 
the same time I was angry. So I telephoned Margaret 
to pack up my things and send them to the station for 
me; and I asked her to say nothing about it, assuring 
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her that I was attending to that myself. I waited at 
the station, and as soon as my trunk and bags came, 
I started off to New York. That was horrible of me— 
but it’s probably the kind of thing you have by this 
time learned to expect of your father. When you were 
little, I used to be cross with you for no reason, some- 
times I slapped you or was harsh with you over some 
absurd trifle which you wouldn’t at all understand. 
I would be nice to you one day, go for a walk with 
you and tell you fairy-stories by the hour, and the next 
day I would be morose and avoid you as if you were 
a little nuisance. You learnt to regard me as the most 
undependable being in the whole world, one who 
obeyed only one law, the law of his own egoistic 
nature. Like your brother and your mother, you 
learnt that if affairs went badly with me at the insur- 
ance office, you would be punished for it; and that if 
I had a headache, or hadn’t slept well, the day would 
be ruined for the entire family. So in all likelihood 
you merely thought, when I vanished so uncere- 
moniously, and without a word, that it was just the 
sort of thing the old crab would do. All the same, I 
want to tell you and Jim how sorry I am about it. In 
fact, I want to make a sort of final confession and 
apology. I regret almost everything in my whole 
career. I am ashamed of myself, most of all ashamed 
of the way in which I treated your mother. God 
knows I made a hash of her life. 

Perhaps you'll think all this is maudlin nonsense, 
and in bad taste, or that I’ve been drinking. Asa 
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matter of fact, I have,—Gretchen brought in a bottle 
of wine for our supper, and before that I had visited 
the estaminet at the corner; but I assure you this makes 
no difference, or only to this extent, that I can speak 
freely what it has long been on my mind to say. I’ve 
wanted to get all this off my chest, to square accounts 
with you. The chances are a hundred to one we'll 
never see each other again: I don’t expect ever to 
come back to America: and I don’t think you will 
want to see me if you should ever come to Europe. 
I think, in fact, that it will be better all around if we 
don’t meet. There would be no use in it. For this 
reason, I want to take my leave of you with a kind of 
admission of my shortcomings: at least, I want you 
to know that I completely realize them. My life as a 
husband and father was a horrible failure, and the 
best thing. for all concerned is that I should simply 
drop out of your lives. I am starting over again, on a 
humble scale. I am starting off, I mean, with a frank 
admission that I’m a misfit, a second-rater, and one 
whose only excuse for living—well, I thought when 
I began that sentence that there was some excuse, but 
upon my soul I can’t think of any! Is the fact that 
Gretchen loves me an excuse? God knows: perhaps. 
It is at any rate a reason why you will not want to 
come and see me if you ever do come to Paris. That is 
what I mean when I say that I am starting life over 
again on a different plane. Not that I mean to end 
my days in the gutter. But you will gather that my 
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My other motive for writing, darling Pops, is 
harder for me to speak of. It’s partly because of it that 
I begin as I do, with this kind of degrading and dis- 
mal confession. I want you to know that I am not 
preaching to you as if I were myself any sort of angel. 
For once, I don’t want you to think of me as a scold- 
ing father, or one who denies you the things you 
want, but as a good friend, who can advise you dis- 
passionately. I am talking, you see, about this Warren 
affair. At the time of our quarrel, when I left, I didn’t 
know in the least the real significance of it: I don’t 
want you to think that. It is only in the last few 
months that I have heard what it was all about. I 
needn’t tell you from whom I heard it, except that 
it wasn’t Jim. Jim hasn’t said a word to me, 
hasn’t written me a line. It was someone else who 
wrote me, and who simply said that she thought 
that I, as your nearest relative, ought to know 
about it. 

She was in the next room to yours at the Imperial, 
in Atlantic City, when you went there with Warren. 
She saw you first walking along the board-walk — you 
and Warren —but luckily, as it turned out, neither of 
you saw her. At this time she naturally wasn’t sus- 
pecting anything, and assumed of course that Jim was 
with you, too. Then the same evening she opened her 
bedroom door to go down to dinner, and saw you and 
Warren just coming out of the next room. The poor 
lady didn’t know what to do then—she was afraid of 
embarrassing you—(and herself)—if she went down 
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to the dining-room; so finally she ordered her dinner 
sent up. And early the next morning she moved to 
another hotel. You see, these things can’t be con- 
cealed. It’s absolutely no use. I’ve found that out 
many times. Somebody will always see you; it may 
be a good friend who won’t gossip (like this lady, who 
hasn’t told a soul except myself) or it may be, and 
more likely, one of those good upright souls who 
believe in virtue, but who practise it in the singular 
way of inflicting the ultimate social cruelty on those 
who are too strong or too weak to be enslaved by the 
conventions. These people make me sick—they are 
hypocrites—at the bottom of their souls they would 
love to be wicked themselves — they are frequently the 
ones who adore telling smutty stories in mixed com- 
pany, while at the same time they disapprove of any 
work of art which is frank in the least—and they get 
a kind of upside-down sexual pleasure in trampling, 
socially, on anyone who actually /ives his unorthodoxy. 
. . . They are worms, despicable, but unfortunately 
you can’t leave them out of account. If X, this lady, 
saw you, it’s possible that some snooping Y did 
also, and will lose no time in spreading the exciting 
and delightful news in Germantown and Phila- 
Geiphiay <<; 

My dear child —I was terribly sorry to hear all this. 
You know there is nothing Victorian about me, and 
that if I urge you to take one course of action rather 
than another, it will not be because of conventional 
morals or scruples. The course of my own life is 
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sufficient comment on that! My advice to you is, of 
course, to give this thing up, at once and completely; 
not, however, because there is anything wrong in it, 
but simply because it’s inexpedient. It’s the long run 
that counts, and in the long run it cannot possibly turn 
out happily. We may as well face the fact that the 
human animal is fickle, faithless, has a roving appetite 
(as regards love) and when he is tied down by mar- 
riage is always wanting to break out of the cage and 
go exploring. As far as the male is concerned, that 
is obvious enough. But I don’t think it is sufficiently 
realized that the female is just as subject to these 
wandering appetites, these desires that are, so to 
speak, merely of the moment, or of the season. She 
has them, just as much as he has. She sees a man and 
is attracted to him — he has certain qualities which her 
husband lacks, and she is prone to leap to the hasty 
conclusion that this is, after all, the man she was all 
the while looking for. Well, maybe he is, but more 
likely he’s not. Suppose she gives up her husband, her 
home, her place in society, her children (I won’t 
sentimentally stress this point, but I can speak from 
experience when I say that to lose the regard of one’s 
children is the worst thing that can befall one) and 
goes flying after this exquisite Lothario. What will 
happen then? The chances are at least even that 
before the year is out she will discover that it was just 
one of these momentary cravings, a whim, or even— 
at most—a passion; and that she will wish she had 
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such desires will occur from time to time. Will she 
give way to these, too? No, my dearest little Winky, 
this won’t do. Stability, as she will find too late, is 
the only basis on which a woman can be happy. She 
it not fitted by nature for a wandering life. You may 
just now believe passionately that life without Warren 
is inconceivable. But don’t allow that belief to run 
off with you. Your real future, your only happy 
- future, is the certain one, the one you have already 
launched yourself on. Make up your mind about this. 
Try to accept this as a kind of law, and make up your 
mind that these wandering appetites are going to 
occur to you from time to time, that they will make 
you momentarily unhappy, but that they can be over- 
come or forgotten, or temporized with, and that above 
all the thing for you to hang on to is your delightful 
home with Jim and dear little Muffet. These are the 
substantial things of your life—your capital, so to 
speak. Jim is a good fellow. I know you have had 
your troubles with him-—there’s no marriage worth 
the name that hasn’t troubles. Of course after one has 
been married seven years, one is no longer in love as 
one was at the outset. That isn’t human nature. The 
first ecstasy dwindles off in a year, or even in a few 
months. And then the arrival of the first child 
changes and flattens the tone of the whole business. 
After that, you’re married. It’s no longer a mere love- 
affair, and it’s folly to try, as some people do, to pre- 
tend that it is. You just settle down to a mutual give- 
and-take, a deliberate tolerance and understanding. 
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It’s my idea that if it were possible, each of the 
partners ought then to be free to have a little passade 
or two, if that should seem advisable. I can easily 
imagine two people so deeply fond of each other, so 
used to each other, so desirous of each other’s happi- 
ness, that they would say, ‘Now look here—I know 
you're a little bit in love with X or Y—go ahead, but 
be careful, don’t allow gossip to start about you. Get 
this thing off your mind, or heart, and don’t worry. 
I'll be just as fond of you when its over, and I hope 
you'll tell me as much about it as you feel like telling.’ 
Why not? There doesn’t seem to me to be anything 
ridiculous or impossible in that. Human nature seems 
to me to be capable of it: it’s only that we’ve been 
brought up with fantastic ideas about the nature of 
loyalty and its purpose. Loyalty isn’t just a matter of 
keeping one’s physical appetites for one person alone: 
it isn’t even a matter of keeping one’s emotional 
appetites for one person alone: it’s a deeper and 
simpler thing than that. It’s a desire to keep the 
marriage going simply as the only makeshift arrange- 
ment that will most probably promote the eventual 
and permanent happiness of all concerned. 

Of course, I may be talking through my hat. No- 
body can know better than I do how impossible it is 
to judge a situation like this from the outside. The 
intangibles, in a marital relationship, are as shadowy 
as they are numberless. I know only too well how, 
just by a step-by-step process, two excellent people can 
gradually reach a point where life together seems to 
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them insupportable, and for extraordinary little reason. 
They may find, one day, all of a sudden, that as a 
result of these tiny accretions, they hate each other. 
Perhaps you and Jim have reached such a point; 
though I must say that when I lived with you I saw 
no sign of it. You always seemed cheerful enough; 
and if you didn’t seem to have a lot to say to each 
other, that didn’t necessarily mean much. After all, 
you can’t go on talking to the same person for a life- 
time with the same gusto that you shared during your 
courtship! But I don’t think too much importance 
should be attached to this. Go about a little more, 
take a few holidays separately, and the chances are it 
will take care of itself... . On the other hand, if you 
have got to a point where you really hate each other, 
or where you really hate Jim (for I gather that Jim 
doesn’t want you to go), then my urgent advice to you, 
Blinks, is to go slow, take lots of time, and think it 
over for at least a year before you do anything revolu- 
tionary. Whatever you do, don’t be headlong. You 
may regret it all your life. 

This sounds pretty preacherish. It’s like those times 
when. you used to argue with me about the use of 
going to school, of learning this and that and the 
other, and I used to take you by the hand and walk 
you along the river with me and scold and cajole you 
out of your sulks. I can remember one of those walks 
vividly. You were about sixteen, and you were all of 
a sudden terribly bored with everything — school, your 
home, your friends, Germantown. You wanted to be 
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allowed to go to New York and go to work. Do you 
remember? Some friend of yours — Alice Whipple, I 
believe —had just gone there and wrote you what a 
fine time she was having, being perfectly independent. 


You were sick of restraint, you wanted to break out 


and start a life of your own. I can remember sitting 
by the water with you, somewhere, and arguing, and 
how by degrees we found that we had stopped arguing 
and instead were having a silly game of throwing 
pebbles into the water; and then both of us suddenly 
realized what a good time we were having, and how 
much we cared for each other. You got up and flung 
your arms around me and began kissing me as if it 
were the first time, almost as if we were lovers. I felt 
for you suddenly as I used to feel when you were three 
or four, when you used to call yourself my ‘lap-bird’ 
because you were so fond of sitting on my lap. My 
dear Winky — 

That’s all I’m going to say. I want you to be happy; 
and all this nonsense, and this blather of confession of 
my own worthlessness, will be excused maybe if it 
helps you out. 

I’m staying here for another month, and then G. 
and I will go to Bruges for the summer. G. hasn’t 
been well, and the change will do her good. She has 
an old friend there whom she is anxious to see—a 
former school-teacher. G. will stay with her, and I 
shall put up at a pension. Then, at the end of the 
summer, we'll come back here, p.v., and struggle 
through another Parisian winter, floods and all... . 
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PLOVE YOUCVERY DEARLY 
Give Muffet a ‘scratchy’ kiss from me, and my best 


to Jim. Good-bye, and drop a line, sometime, to your 
dilapidated father, 


Howarp Bonp. 
I love you very dearly, 
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tT was five o’clock, dark, and beginning to drizzle. 
L crossed Oxford Street by the Marble Arch, 
wondering what to do—for I had no raincoat—and 
my eye fell on the signboards of a-small cinema 
theatre. There was an early Chaplin film — “The Pawn- 
shop’ —and I could think of no better way of passing 
an hour; so without hesitation I approached the woven- 
wire guichet, pushed a shilling and two coppers 
through the little pigeon-hole, received a metal ticket 
in exchange, and walked into the dark theatre. A 
colour-film was on the screen, —and a string quartette, 
with a tinny piano, was playing, or trying to play, the 
‘Unfinished Symphony.’ I sank into the seat illumin- 
ated by the usher’s electric torch, lit a cigarette, and 
watched a procession of muleteers descending a rocky 
gorge. It was somewhere in Spain. The rocks were 
red, glaucous prickly-pears leaned above them, the 
donkeys picked their way down a winding pathway, 
with wagging bells. The riders, sitting astride the 
little beasts, and wearing wide-brimmed hats, looked 
enormous by comparison. They came to a ford,- 
the water was beautifully green. The donkeys plunged 
in with no sign of alarm save that they put back their 
ears; and then, floundering out on the farther bank, 
among broken rocks and poppies, wound in single file 
through an orchard of cherry-trees, which were in 
bloom. The colours were excellent—the trees looked 
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as if they were foaming. I stretched out my legs, 
relaxed, and began watching the film with that dazed 
and hypnotized fascination with which one always 
watches an ever-changing’ motion. As one follows the 
flowing of a stream, with its innumerable sparkles and 
fluctuations of shadow and gleam so I followed this 
soundless cataract of adventure in Andalusia. London, 
and February in London, and my engagements for 
the evening with the Proctors, became remote and 
unreal. 

It was after half an hour or so of this state of ab- 
straction that I became aware of the woman who sat 
on my left. I had felt a sort of stealthy pressure from 
her—very much as if she were trying to pick my 
pocket; and on looking down sharply to see what she 
was doing, I found that she had dropped her right 
hand over the arm of the chair, allowing it to rest 
against my side. I looked quickly then at her face, 
which, in the dim light, I could see to be that of a 
woman middle-aged. She knew that I was observing 
her, but she made no effort to withdraw her hand. 
Instead, after a moment, she leaned more closely 
against me, so that her elbow pressed hard against 
mine. At the same moment, also, with the least per- 
ceptible motion of her face and eyes, she stole a quick 
glance at me, simultaneously giving a discreet little 
middle-aged cough. 

My first feeling was one of cynical amusement. | 
withdrew, as gently and inoffensively as I could; and 
then it occurred to me that this was rather heartless. 
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Besides, I was curious. So without more ado, I took out 
my cigarette-case and offered her a cigarette. She 
accepted it with a quietly said “Thank you’, I lighted it 
for her, she slipped her arm through mine, and we 
began a desultory conversation about the film. She 
didn’t like Chaplin—she thought he was vulgar; but 
she liked Harold Lloyd. She was very fond of Theda 
Bara, and of the vampire type of film in general. She 
told me that Theda Bara had been born on an oasis in 
the Sahara desert. She thought she had a marvellously 
beautiful mouth, and that she looked as if she were 
very passionate. I countered by saying that my own 
favourite movie-actress was Mary Pickord. At this 
point, Charlie was taking the alarm-clock to pieces on 
the counter of the pawnshop. I laughed, and she gave 
me a look of tolerant disdain. 

‘How can you see anything funny in it,’ she said. 

I replied that I thought he was simply delicious. 

Her answer to this was a disquieting squeeze of my 
arm. It became apparent that she was going to make 
love to me. The idea was not in the least attractive — 
it struck me as grotesque. For an instant, I felt 
trapped; a kind of amused panic seized me; I 
wondered how on earth I was going to get out of the 
situation. I had cruelly misled the poor thing, —it 
would be impossible for me simply to get up and walk 
away. I thought rapidly, and then suggested that we 
go out and have tea, or a drink. 

‘Don’t you want to stay here?’ she said. 

‘No, I’m thirsty. And I’ve seen this picture before.’ 
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She hesitated, as if disappointed. 

‘All right,’ she said, ‘I’ve had my tea, but I wouldn’t 
mind having a glass of port.’ . 

She rose, clasping the feather boa round her neck, 
and we went down the aisle to the emergency-exit at 
the left of the stage. Pushing through the heavy plush 
curtains, we found ourselves in a bare stone corridor. 
It was here that I had my first good look at her. She 
was a woman of about fifty—small, shabby, pathetic, 
fadedly genteel. When they were new, her brown 
satin dress and tweed coat must have been ‘good’; but 
now they looked weather-beaten. Her shoes were 
scarred and down at the heel; her stockings (which 
passed for white) were mud-spattered; the feather boa 
had moulted about half of its feathers. 

I took in all this as I held the door open for her; 
and I found myself smiling at her in an effort to con- 
ceal my real feelings. I was terribly afraid that she 
would guess my attitude—that she would be hurt. 
Would she imagine — and justly — that I was somewhat 
chagrined at finding myself in such company? I 
smiled, therefore, to encourage her; and I must admit 
that I smiled also because there was something in her 
face and in her tired blue eyes which moved me to 
sympathy. It was a dilapidated face—red where it 
should have been white, and white where it should 
have been red —but for all its dilapidation it was a face 
not without charm, and must once have been pretty. 
Pretty, but weak. Charming, but destined for defeat. 
Life had been too much for her; and she had become 
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(I could see at a glance) one of that countless army of 
semi-respectable women who frequent, after nightfall, 
the ‘family bar’....She smiled back at me, affec- 
tionately, taking my arm; and we scuttled round the 
corner to the King’s Head. It was raining hard. The 
idea of sitting in a warm pub, and drinking port, was 
not unpleasant. 

There was a small, green baize table in one corner 
of the private bar—an aspidistra plant stood on it (in 
a horribly ornate sham-majolica pot) and an empty 
glass ringed with the brown froth of stout. I removed 
the glass, and brought in its place two large ports. 

‘This is the kind of night,’ I said, ‘when port tastes 
good. Even port from the wood. Any port in a 
storm.’ 

‘Don’t you like port from the wood?’ 

‘Not as a rule —its’s too sweet.’ 

‘Oh, I like it sweet,’ she said. . 

She took off her black gloves and lifted the glass to 
her lips. 

“The port they have here is good,’ she added. ‘I 
often come here. Whenever I go to that cinema, I 
come here afterward.’ 

‘And do you go often to the cinema?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes— three or four times a week.’ 

“You mean you go and see the same pictures over 
again? ... How on earth do you stand it!’ 

She gave a little embarrassed laugh-the kind of 
laugh that must, when she was younger, have been 
accompanied by a blush—and looked down at the 
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table, turning the stem of the glass between her 
fingers. 

‘I don’t go there for pleasure,’ she said. 

‘Oh —I see.’ 

There was an awkward pause. I tasted my port. 

‘What’s the use pretending?’ she then went on. 
“You can see what I am, and I’m not ashamed of it, 
either. You've got to live, somehow, and I suppose 
there are worse ways.’ 

I murmured that I supposed there were, but that it 
must have taken a great deal of courage. To this she 
demurred. 

‘Courage? Oh, no. Not now. At the beginning, 
yes, but not now. I’m a hardened old sinner... .’ 


II 


She unclasped the feather boa from her neck and 
flung it rather sharply into the empty chair beside her 
—like a gesture of defiance. At the same time she gave 
me a quick little grimace of a smile, which was in- 
tended to be arch. The corners of her mouth at once, 
however, drooped into their natural expression of 
gentle petulance; and I found myself smiling back at 
her a little too long. She then took a rouge-stick from 
her handbag and began touching her lips with it. 

‘Not that it does any good,’ she said, looking up at 
me slyly. “The port will wash it off. . . . How old do 
you think I am?’ 

I guessed, as flatteringly as I could, after submitting 
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her to a friendly inquisition of inspection; and she 
told me that she was fifty-three. On my expressing 
my disingenuous surprise, she added that she was 
married and had a boy of fifteen. I was impressed. 

‘Somehow, you don’t look like a mother,’ I said. - 

‘Don’t I? ... I’m a good mother, just the same, if 
I do say it as shouldn’t.’ 

I asked her if her husband and boy lived with her. 
She said that the boy did, but not her husband. He 
had been a bad egg from the beginning. He was in 
the army —and it was when he was sent out to India 
that the trouble had started. His idea was that he 
would send for them after a while, but he had never 
done so. He wrote to her very seldom, and sent her 
very little money. She supposed he was having love- 
affairs with ‘brown girls’, and spending it all on them. 
Anyway, she began to be hard up. And she didn’t 
know where she was. 

‘Of course I may say it was a relief to both of us,’ 
she said. ‘He was always drinking when he was 
home, and betting on the horses. It wasn’t much of a 
life... .’ She gave her empty glass a little insinuating 
push toward me, with two fingers. “Get me another, 
will you, —like a good boy?’ . 

I took her glass and had it refilled at the bar. As I 
sat down again, I said something about the problem of 
‘separation’ in marriage — the way it leads to alienation. 
She looked at me cynically, or with a look that was 
intended to be cynical: but the narrowed lids, which 


were red at the edges, and the wandering blue eyes, 
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failed to convey the desired effect. The attempt at a 
pose of refined cynicism was pathetic. 

‘Nothing of that,’ she said. ‘I was as glad to be shut 
of him as he was to be shut of me. As a husband, he 
was a fair wash-out.’ 

‘So now you and the boy live together,’ I said. ‘I 
should think that would make complications.’ 

She shook her head, doubtfully; and then went into 
a kind of abstraction. She gazed over the table at the 
sawdust-sprinkled floor, sucking in her lower lip. The 
port was beginning to flush her faded cheeks and to 
give her (I could see) that kind of bemused feeling of 
well-being in which one becomes totally indifferent to 
one’s surroundings. She was remembering something, 
and wondering whether she was too bored to talk 
about it. Perhaps, also, she was remembering how 
often before she had thus talked about her life to 
strangers. But what did it matter? It didn’t matter at 
all. It wasn’t of any consequence. You lived indif- 
ferently and you talked about it indifferently. Either 
way, the thing was hopeless, but also rather amusing. 
You might as well talk as not. 

She began talking again, therefore, with her eyes 
still oddly fixed. She talked as if I were an accident, a 
mere nonentity. The complications had existed, she 
said, only at the beginning — and then the boy was too 
young to know what it was all about. Nowadays, it 
was different. But there had been some funny things 
at the beginning. She gave a chuckle, and looked at 
me appraisingly,—as if she wanted me to ask her 
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what these funny things had been. I smiled, and she 
smiled back. We exchanged, as it were, an unspoken 
agreement about the excessively odd things that life 
will do. Life was, indeed, riotously funny. The idea 
brightened in her eyes, and she began to laugh. 

‘You'd never guess,’ she said, ‘what started me off.’ 

I admitted the hopelessness of this. It occurred to 
me to begin improvising, extravagantly, on this 
theme, but I was afraid it would fall flat, or throw — 
her off. So I merely shook my head and admitted it 
again. 

‘It was seeing all those West-End tarts,” she said. 

‘What?’ 

She repeated the remark, paused, laughed, and then 
elaborated it. It was when she was feeling very blue, 
she said. No money coming from Mac—her husband ~ 
~—and no other way of getting any. It was costing 
more to live, too, with the boy growing up. Saving on 
gas and food didn’t do any good. She’d always been 
a bit of a fool —couldn’t even mend a frock properly — 
couldn’t fancy herself going into ‘the service’. But she 
had to do something. And one night, when she was 
wandering round in Piccadilly Circus, seeing all those 
West-End tarts in their satin slippers, the idea had 
occurred to her. She had been in the habit, she said, 
of haunting Piccadilly Circus—she liked to see the 
crowds, and she had nothing else to do in the even- 
ing. She couldn’t go on reading the newspapers all 
day, could she? I admitted, cheerfully enough, that 
she couldn’t. So she took to haunting the region of 
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Piccadilly Circus. And she was infuriated by seeing 
the West-End tarts. They were having such a good 
time—they were so well-dressed—they always had 
somewhere to go and something to do. They went to 
the best restaurants, and rode in taxis. It was seeing 
all this that put the idea in her head. 

‘It came to me all of a sudden,’ she said. ‘I just 
stood still and said to myself, why shouldn’t J be a 
West-End tart? ... And I couldn’t think of any 
reason why I shouldn’t.’ 

She put her head on one side, and looked at me 
distantly. The pause was rhetorical—she wanted me 
to appreciate the immensity of this decision. It had 
-been astonishing —she seemed to say —but also it had 
been entirely natural. Nothing in the world could 
have been more natural. The only wonder was that 
she hadn’t thought of it before. Nothing (said the tilt 
of her head) could have been so obvious. .. . 

‘So that was that,’ I said, with perhaps a trace of 
heartless flippancy. 

She was annoyed, but annoyed only fleetingly: 
nettled. I wasn’t to think it was as easy as that. Not 
at all. It might have been easy to make the decision — 
to act upon it was another matter. 

‘I couldn’t think how to go about it,’ she said. 

‘Naturally,’ I replied. 

She added that if you’d been brought up a lady, it 
wasn’t so easy. How could she begin? She tried to 
pick up men in the streets, but it was no good. They 
were always the wrong sort of men, and they looked 
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so horrible staring at her from under their hats. At 
the crucial moment, she always got frightened and 
walked on. She would hold her breath, and if she 
heard them coming after her, she would run. I was © 
asked to imagine what it must have been like. I 
imagined it, and lighted another cigarette for her. 
It was as if together we watched her nocturnal 
manceuvres in Shaftesbury Avenue and Regent Street, 
her pauses in dark doorways, her uncertain hoverings 
at the corners. 

‘It wasn’t any good,” she said. ‘I decided it wasn’t 
my line. I had to think of something else.’ 

She narrowed her eyes at me, partly to screen them 
from the cigarette smoke, partly in an effort to assume 
the appearance of a person very wise and very re- 
signed. I assumed the same pose, and said that she 
ought to have known that she was not the kind of 
woman for that sort of thing—she was obviously far 
too refined. She nodded, acquiescing. 

‘I decided to try the Café Bonaparte. You know the 
Bonaparte?’ 

I told her that I knew it only too well. 

“You know what it’s like, then,’ she said. ‘I didn’t 
—except from hearing about it. But I was told that it 
would be very easy there. So one night I went.’ 

She indulged in a sour little retrospective smile, the 
corners of her mouth sharply turned down. Then she 
looked off toward the dark window of the bar, on 
which the rain was beating. 


‘The question was what to do with the boy. You 
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see? I couldn’t leave him at home all evening alone. 
So I took him along with me.’ 

“To the Bonaparte?’ 

She gave me a withering look, and then shook her 
head wearily: I had been very stupid. 

‘Certainly noz,’ she said. ‘I took him to a cinema in 
Leicester Square and told him to wait there till I came 
for him. Then I had a drink and went to the Bona- 
parte by myself.’ 

She began to laugh. It was very funny —the whole 
thing was hysterically funny. To think that she had 
been so frightened, by anything so simple! This 
amused her intensely. She went in, she said, trembling 
like a rabbit—absolutely trembling like a rabbit. The 
crowds, the smoke, the mirrors,—the whole thing 
dazzled her. She had no idea what she was doing. 
She walked in as fast as she could and sat down in the 
first empty seat she came to. And then, right off, she 
saw a sign which said that ladies without escort were 
not admitted. Imagine. A waiter was rushing toward 
her, and she was on the point of running out again in 
a panic, when a man sat down opposite her and said 
good evening. Just like that: she nodded at me for 
emphasis. He asked her to have a drink with him and 
she accepted. Then he invited her to dine with him. 
He was very nice—a clean type of man, she could see 
that at a glance. But when he asked her to dine with 
him, she didn’t know quite what to do. . . . She asked 
me if I saw the difficulty of the situation, and I said 
that I did. 
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‘I couldn’t leave the boy there all evening without 
his dinner, could I... .’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

So she told the man all about it. He asked her 
questions, and got more and more interested. She 
could see that he was surprised: of course, that was 
natural enough. But he was damned nice about it. 
And he said, when he heard the whole story, that that 
settled it— they would go and get the boy and all three 
have dinner together. He paid for the drinks, and 
they went round the corner to the cinema theatre, 
where she got the boy; and then the three of them 
went to a Spanish restaurant for dinner. It was the 
first real dinner, she said, they’d had for a long time. 
A big bottle of wine, fried eggs with fried bananas, 
some Spanish sweets for the boy — they both ate them- 
selves almost sick. And the whole thing was so funny, 
when she stopped to think about it. She and the 
Major—he was a Major—both said that at the time. 
They couldn’t get over it. They laughed and laughed. 
... And the Major kept patting the boy on the head 
and calling him Cupido. After that, he always called 
him Cupido. The boy and the Major took to each 
other at sight, you might say... . 

The really funny thing, however, came later: it was 
when it came time for them to go home. 

‘It was when we were in the taxi, and the boy kept 
going off to sleep, that it first came to me...” 

The trouble was that there was only the one bed, 
where she and the boy always slept together. She 
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couldn’t think how they were going to manage. 
When they got to the flat in Bayswater, she showed 
the Major how it was. Just the two rooms, and 
the one bed, and the boy so sleepy that he couldn’t 
stand up. . . . Had I ever heard of a situation like 
that? 

I admitted that I hadn’t. 

‘So what did you do?’ IJ asked. 

She didn’t answer me at once—she wanted to be 
sure, first of all, that I savoured the situation to the 
full. She cocked her head on one side again, breathed 
smoke out through haughty nostrils, and surveyed me 
“with amused cynicism. The point was too good: it 
must not be hurried over. Situations like that, she 
seemed to imply, didn’t occur too often in life, and 
should be relished for all they were worth. 

‘The Major settled it,’ she then said. “We put the 
boy to bed and waited. When he was asleep, we 
picked him up and carried him into the sitting-room 
and put him on the floor. And later on we carried 
him back again. . . . While we were waiting for him 
to fall asleep we just talked.’ 

She smiled at me, with an air of modest pride and 
triumph, and I smiled back. Tacitly, thus, we agreed 
that life was a really extraordinary business. You 
could never tell what tricks it would play. She and 
the Major and Cupido, there in the flat together, and 
for that astonishing purpose — could I ask for a queerer 
thing than that, or one that did her greater credit? 
It was really unparalleled—realy unique. ... 
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After that, it had been comparatively plain sailing. 
The Major continued to look after them, and she and 
Cupido lived in what you might call luxury. They 
had everything they wanted. Holidays two or three 
times a year at the seaside, good clothes, good food. 
The Major was very fond of Cupido, and talked of 
putting him into a school. Two or three times a 
week he came and dined with them, or took them to 
the theatre. Everything went along beautifully; she 
was happy for the first time in her life. But then all 
of a sudden, out of a clear sky, Mac came walking in. 
Just strolled in to tea, with a bag full of crumpets, as 
if he’d never been away. She cried all night, wonder- 
ing what to do. The next day it all came out by 
accident—it was when Mac said something about 
where they were going to dine that evening. Cupido 
piped up with “But Mummy, to-night, don’t you 
remember, we’re having dinner with the Major.’ 
“Major? What Major?’ said Mac; and the whole 
thing came out, then and there. There was Hell to 
pay. It was the end of Mac, however—he kicked 
things around a bit, and then put on his tunic and 
went. It was the last she ever saw of him, and a good 
riddance, too. 

‘I was properly fed up with him,’ she said. 

I said that I didn’t blame her, and got up to re- 
plenish the glasses. Then I asked her about the 
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Major. Had he sent the boy to school? He sounded 
to me like a good fellow. 

She gave a flaccid little laugh, brief and bitter. 

“What do you suppose?’ she said. ‘No, he didn’t.’ 

This, apparently, had been too much to expect. But 
she bore him no grudge-—quite the contrary. He had 
continued to stand by them for three and a half years 
after that, which wasn’t so bad. 

‘Especially’ she added, ‘considering that I wasn’t as 
young as I used to be. I was getting on. My looks 
were going. And when I finally lost them, I lost the 
Major. He just went off to France and never came 
back. Wrote me a lovely letter, and enclosed a draft 
for a hundred pounds. He didn’t try to make excuses: 
that wasn’t his way, ever. He just said ‘My dear, our 
affair has run its course.’ That was all. I couldn’t 
blame him. I cried my eyes out, and didn’t know 
really what to do with myself at first, as if I was lost, 
but I didn’t blame him.’ 

‘I suppose it’s what you have to expect,’ I said. 

‘It’s what women have to expect,’ she answered. 

‘Well, it’s a man-made world, and no mistake — 
what did you do then?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, relaxed, sighed, 
seemed suddenly to become a great deal older. 

‘I did the only thing I could do. I went back to 
the Bonaparte.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘I made the hundred pounds last as long as I could, 
first—but when it was getting low, I saw that I’d 
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better do something. So I went back. But it was too 
lates 

I failed to catch her meaning, and she rather 
wearily explained. She was too old, that was all, —the 
men paid no attention to her. Evening after evening 
she would sit in the Bonaparte, drinking coffees, only 
to come away alone. To begin with she had been too 
proud to give up; refused to admit the truth. But then 
it dawned on her. Her clothes were giving out, —she 
had to find something else, — so she hit on the cinema. 
She began to haunt the cheaper cinemas, and found 
that she could just make a living out of it. She would 
approach men — preferably the older ones—as she had 
approached me. She had two or three ‘regulars’ whom 
she saw every few days. They gave her half a crown, 
and sometimes a drink or two afterward. It was, in 
fact, one of her regulars,—an old man,—whom she 
had been waiting for this afternoon, at the Elite 
Palace, when J had come along. So that was that. 

“What an extraordinary thing!’ I said. 

She didn’t seem to think so. It was like everything 
else. 

“What can you expect?’ she said. 

I suddenly remembered the Proctors, and the 
distance from Marble Arch to St. John’s Wood; and 
I looked at my watch. 

‘The only thing is,’ she went on, ‘if I should happen 
to be ill. What would I do? .. . For instance, one day 
last autumn I slipped on those greasy cobbles in 
Covent Garden and hurt my ankle. I fainted among 
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the cabbages and cauliflowers and when I came to I 
was in the ambulance. They took me to the hospital 
and gave me ether. I had such a funny dream when I 
went under—I was stuck in a long red sewer-pipe, 
with one doctor putting his head in one end and 
another at the other, and both of them bellowing at 
me to come out. Suppose it had been something 
serious? As it was, I was only laid up for a fortnight, 
and it happened I had enough money. The boy went 
shopping, and I could hobble round enough to cook. 
But suppose I’d got a broken leg... . My God!...’ 

She gave an amused, rather maternal, chuckle. 

‘It would be awkward,’ I admitted. 

- There was a pause, and then I said that I would 
have to be going. She flushed, looked a little scared, 
cleared her throat. 

‘You couldn’t spare me half a crown, could you?’ 
she said. ‘I think I’ll stop here and have a sandwich.’ 

I took out a ten shilling note and gave it to her. 
She thanked me. 

‘Good-bye,’ I said, shaking her hand, ‘and the best 
of luck.’ 

She half stood up, and then sank back into her 
chair, smiling confusedly. 

‘If you’re ever in the Elite Palace again —’ she said. 

‘Right-o.’ 

I pushed open the glass door and went out. It was 
still raining. A clock was striking the half hour. I 
walked to Oxford Street, hailed a taxi, and started off 
to St. John’s Wood. 
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Ann and Jim would already be mixing the cock- 
tails. Poppy would be playing the piano, and the host 
of kittens would be charging from end to end of the 
long corridor under the rain-sounding skylight. I 
would tell them about it—I would tell them what life 
was really like. Would they believe me? Yes, they 
would be fascinated. It was just the sort of thing to 
tell at dinner —it would start the party off admirably. 
And then there would be a discussion. I could hear 
Jim saying ‘But is life that, or is it this—the four of 
us sitting here and talking about it?? Poppy would 
be bored, as usual, and Ann would be furious. Jim 
would offer us a choice of vermouth or beer. We 
would drink, talk, listen to music, wonder whether a 
little more garlic ought to have been injected in the 
lamb. Poppy would tell us about X’s, the painter’s, 
latest rout. And meanwhile, the West-End lady, 
having finished her sandwich and perhaps her fourth 
glass of port, would be returning to the Elite Palace. 
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M: friend Ward Hamerton and old Miss Thing- 

umabob (he always referred to her thus) had been 
sent to Italy by some museum or other to examine and 
catalogue and describe and photograph certain Etrus- 
can ruins and relics. I don’t know exactly where these 
things were, or what they were, or whether they were 
worth the trouble. All I do know is that Hamerton 
found it a great trial. He did the photography — Miss 
Thingumabob did the rest. They travelled furiously 
from one part of Italy to another, riding all day in 
~ trains, trying to keep down their expenses, putting up 
at cheap and obscure hotels. Hamerton was bored to 
death. He hated it. He disliked photography —God 
knows how he happened to have got so singular a job. 
And Miss Thingumabob was by no means an ideal 
companion. She was about twice his age—white- 
haired, distinguished-looking, ultra-refined, horribly 
intellectual. After a hard day’s work of travel and 
photography, running from museum to museum and 
ruin to ruin, she would be prepared, and eager, at 
dinner, to discuss the descent of Van Gogh from 
Cimabue, or the moral implications in the later novels 
of Henry James. Hamerton would reply in mono- 
syllables, drinking the wine of the country in great 
quantity. She was awfully nice — he kept saying to me 
—awfully nice; but she was a holy terror. And the 
worst of it was that he couldn’t, in decency, abandon 
her. He couldn’t run off by himself and have a good 
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time; he had to be a gentleman. If Hamerton had 
been more dashing, more adventurous — but then there 
would have been no point to this humble story. 
Hamerton was nothing of the sort. He was shy, 
finicky, something of a highbrow; and if he nourished 
in his bosom a secret desire to be something of a Don 
Juan, he kept it a very dark secret. At any rate, from 
Miss Thingumabob. 

He did nourish such an ambition—but alas, the 
whirlwind of official duties and the constant and 
zealous companionship of his aged Egeria made it 
hopeless. He encountered a charming creature in a 
train going from Rome to Naples-— perfectly ravish- 
ing. But although he did manage to engage her in 
talk, what could it possibly amount to, under the 
bright maternal eye of Miss Thingumabob? She, too, 
had taken part in the conversation: and of course that 
had been the end of it. The talk had at once taken an 
official and ‘tourist’ turn. The subtle something-or- 
other, which had been on the point of being born, 
had been slain outright. The ravishing creature had 
withdrawn to her Baedeker again. And Hamerton 
cursed. 

That was only one of several such incidents. After 
a series of them, he positively hated the sight of ravish- 
ing creatures: an obvious enough case of sour grapes. 
If a lovely young thing asked him the way to the 
Coliseum, or the baths of Caracalla, he was downright 
rude to her; and at the discovery of a bevy of beautiful 
girls who were dining at the next table to his and Miss 
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Thingumabob's in the hotel, he would become as 
morose as a hypochondriac. He would listen in tor- 
ment to the delicious voices, the charming and fatu- 
ous conversation, the amusing attempts to speak Italian 
with the bored old waiter, who vastly preferred to 
conduct the meal in English; and then, when the 
agony became no longer endurable, he would plead a 
headache to old Miss Thingumabob and retire to his 
room. His trip to Italy was being ruined. Absolutely 
ruined. 

He bore it, nevertheless, with fortitude; and he was 
careful (he insisted) to remain scrupulously polite to 
his extraordinary companion. What else, indeed, 
could he do? Duty was duty, the work had to be 
done, he was not the sort that sulks. He was un- 
happy, but he behaved like a perfect gentleman. Day 
after day, therefore, they rushed from place to place, 
cataloguing and photographing; and he simply tried to 
forget that this was, after all, Italy, attempting to see 
it as simply a corner of his blessed museum. And he 
comforted himself with the thought that some day, at 
last, it would come to an end. 

It did: but not before it had culminated, for 
Hamerton, in what he termed a ‘moment’. He had a 
singular theory about moments — he believed that one’s 
life consisted of at most half a dozen moments of 
supreme experience, or perhaps not even as many as 
that. There might be nothing to show for these 
moments —they might be simply an instant of acute 
awareness, or of misery, or of exaltation. You never 
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knew when they were coming, or whether you would 
have the courage to seize them by the tail as they flew. 
A great deal depended on this matter of courage. 
Hamerton said that it was a source of perpetual 
anxiety to him that he was rather timid about these 
things. Several such crises had come and gone, and 
he had remained supine before them — paralysed, 
hypnotized, fascinated, but unable to act or to feel with 
sufficient speed and self-forgetfulness. The chief re- 
quisite was a complete and glorious recklessness, a 
sublime willingness to risk one’s whole life, one’s 
sanity, one’s everything; and all for the very dubious 
pleasure of being able to say, afterward, that you had 
so jeopardized yourself. He told me of one such 
moment which had occurred when he had just reached 
the ripe age of ten. He was enthralled, at that time, 
by the sea and by ships. He used to haunt the wharves 
of the New England seaport town in which he lived, 
keeping, in a note-book, a list of names of all the ships 
he encountered. One day he talked with the captain 
of a coal barge, and asked whether small boys like 
himself ever got a chance to go to sea. The captain 
surprised him by saying that if he would bring with 
him half a dozen books and fifteen or twenty old 
magazines (the captain seems to have been something 
of a reader) he could come aboard and sail to Norfolk, 
Virginia. Hamerton was electrified. He spent the 
night in a fever, selected six books, tied up a bundle of 
old magazines (which he found in the attic) and felt 
that he was already as good as at sea. But somehow 
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or other he never went near that particular wharf till 
the barge had gone. And the moment was irretriev- 
ably lost. 

That was the kind of thing he meant; and his 
singular trip to Italy was destined, for all its un- 
promising beginning, to provide him with a really 
first-rate example —a brilliant and unique specimen. 
_ It happened in Rome. He and Miss Thingumabob 
used Rome as a kind of ‘support’—they would dash 
away from it to some obscure hilltown, where they 
had heard rumours of some priceless item hidden 
away in a church crypt, and then, having tracked 
down this phcenix of Etruscan beauty, or discovered it 
to be a myth, they would dash back again. They 
always stayed at the same hotel, a small one in the 
Piazza Barberini, which had the great advantage of 
being cheap. They had been to it a half dozen times, 
in all; and on the eve of their final departure from 
Italy they returned to it once more. On this particular 
occasion, they had come from Assisi, and the return 
journey had been brightened and blighted for Hamer- 
ton, in about equal proportions, by the fact that the 
train was filled, simply filled, with beautiful English 
girls. There were about fifteen of them, and they were 
all entrancing,—very free-and-easy, smoking cigar- 
ettes, sophisticated, charmingly dressed. They liter- 
ally swarmed over the train, chattering like sparrows. 
Hamerton had gone to sleep, finally, in sheer self- 
defence. With old Miss Thingumabob sitting opposite 
him, bolt upright, mercilessly eager to assimilate 
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every detail of Italian life as revealed in the sliding 
landscape (and terrifyingly intelligent about it), he 
couldn’t bear to look at them. 

Imagine his delight and horror, therefore, when fie 
discovered, on arriving at the Hotel Concordia, that the 
fifteen beautiful English girls, every one of them, had 
preceded him. There they were, swarming round the — 
bewildered old concierge, quarrelling with three or 
four taxi drivers, darting in and out of the portico— — 
they had simply taken possession of the poor old Con- 
cordia. It was exactly, he said, as if a flock of Bra- 
zilian parakeets, or birds of Paradise, vociferous of 
tongue and hued like the rainbow, should suddenly — 
take possession of a bare little tree in the Public 
Gardens of Boston, Massachusetts; just as brilliant, 
and just as surprising. The Concordia was ‘at once 
changed for him. It became a place of more than 
tropic beauty and luxury,—it glowed, it sang, it 
vibrated, it positively rocked, with colour and light. 
The bare corridors, with their cocoanut-fibre mats and — 
potted palm trees, had formerly seemed dreary to him; 
but now they were full of mystery and wonder; over- 
tones hummed in them, perfumes raced through 
them; and he wouldn’t have been in the least sur- 
prised if the grey walls had suddenly blossomed. The 
hotel had acquired a soul. 

For the first time since the arrival in Italy, he was 
ridiculously happy. He sang as he washed in the little 
washbowl which was all that his room afforded; it 
was the same room that he had once before, but now 
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he felt an outburst of deep affection for it. He looked 
out into the dark courtyard at the back, surrounded 
by tenements with high balconies, and saw the 
camellia tree standing there in the moonlight. There 
it was, in bloom, and there, as usual, were the in- 
numerable cats who used its shadow for their noc- 
turnal assignations. How he had hated those cats! 
But now, he almost loved them. An indefinable 
Magic, emanating from the fifteen English girls, had 
touched and altered everything. He put on a clean 
shirt and the most splendid of his neckties, and saun- 
tered down to the dining-room, feeling exalted and 
~ powerful, like Jason approaching the golden fleece. 

But alas, everything went wrong. Miss Thingum- 
abob had forestalled him. She had already arrived, 
and she had already taken a table; she was sitting 
there, dressed in decent black, like the Sibyl herself;. 
and worst of all, the Brazilian parakeets had been 
assigned to a long table at the extreme opposite end of 
the long room. There was absolutely nothing to be 
done about it—he groaned to himself and sat down; 
and for once he allowed his feelings to overcome his 
manners. He was unable to say a word. Miss Thing- 
umabob tried one topic after another, with her usual 
unconquerable brightness, but to all of them he was 
wearily unreceptive. The Coliseum by moonlight, she 
suggested? No, he was too tired. A concert at the 
Augusteo? Heaven forbid; he was sick of these 
Italian audiences, with their childish habit of booing 
and hissing and jumping up on their seats. He never 
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wanted to sce another Italian as long as he lived. A 
café in the Piazza di Venezia, with perhaps a cassata 
ala Siciliana? Miss Thingumabob obviously played 
what she thought was a trump card in this, for she 
knew his passion for cassatas; but even to this he 
turned a deaf ear. He wanted his parakeets—he 
wanted to sit near them and see them, he wanted to 
listen to their delicious gossiping chatter, to see them 
come and go in the lounge, reading guide-books and 
magazines, pulling the bright silk scarfs over their 
shoulders, smoking their English cigarettes, and 
glancing eagerly about them with their beautiful 
English-blue eyes. That was all he wanted—and he 
wanted to be able to do it alone. He wanted to be rid 
of Miss Thingumabob. He urged her, therefore, to 
go alone to the Augusteo—she could take a cab, and 
it would be quite simple and quite safe. Perfectly. He 
found himself becoming really oratorical on the sub- 
ject, in the hope of making it obvious to Miss Thing- 
umabob that he wanted, for once, to be by himself. 
Perhaps, if she realized this, she would be offended, 
and go to her room. But he had no luck. She merely 
sighed and smiled and gave him up; realized, with 
excessive reasonableness and good nature, that he 
must, after so hard a day, be very tired; it would 
indeed be better for both of them to spend a quiet 
evening in the library, talking things over. 

And they did so. They marched unswervingly 
through the lounge-—where the parakeets were al- 
ready chattering and preening and splashing their 
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bright colours about them, —and settled grimly in the 
deserted library. Poor Hamerton had never been so 
miserable in his life: he wanted to die. Miss Thing- 
umabob got out her note-book and went over all the 
details of the work at Assisi, pitilessly. Items were 
checked off, accounts were balanced, the expense list 
was verified for the fifth time, with emendations and 
queries (Miss Thingumabob had a terrific sense of 
honour with regard to the expense account), and when 
ten o’clock came Hamerton was in a state of sup- 
pressed fury. He yawned frankly and said he was 
going to bed, if she would forgive him. She forgave 
him sweetly, and off he went. He sneaked into the 
lounge, but alas, the birds had flown. The room was 
empty, barren, dead. The ash-trays were littered with 
cigarette-ends, the air smelt faintly of Turkish tobacco, 
but. otherwise it was as if the stale room had never 
known any such seraphic visitation. Defeated, Hamer- 
ton crept off to bed. A last despairing hope that he 
might at least encounter one or two of the parakeets 
on his way upstairs, or passing through the winding 
corridors which led to his room, was frustrated. He 
didn’t meet a soul, or hear a sound. He paused out- 
side his door, with his hand on the knob, as if waiting 
for some blindng apocalypse, but no apocalypse was 
vouchsafed. The Hotel Concordia had resumed its 
natural deadness. 

He undressed slowly, with many excursions to the 
open window to survey the camellia tree and the 
Roman cats, —looked longingly at the Roman moon, 
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resting his hands on the stone sill, —listened re- 
signedly to the fragments of Italian conversation 
which came to him from the adjacent balconies. But 
now, the subtle flavour of these things was again lost. 
The magic had departed. The cats were cats; the 
courtyard was a smelly, dank hole, none too clean; 
the loud conversations of the Italians were a nuisance. 
He crawled into bed, closed his eyes, and fell 
asleep. 

Almost at once, it seemed, he was awakened. He 
was wide awake, but at first could discover no reason 
for it. Something had happened, he knew, but he was 
not aware what it was. Was it a knock on his door? 
. .. Had someone called his name or spoken to him? 
. . . Or was it merely the usual crying of cats? ... 
He lay and listened, with his head raised from the 
pillow, and then the sound was repeated : it was a dis- 
tinct knock on the wall beside his bed. It sounded 
startlingly near; and then he remembered that when 
he had occupied this room before, he had noticed this 
peculiarity. The wall which partitioned this room 
from the next was extremely thin, and the bed in the 
next room rested against the wall at exactly the same 
point as his own. He had been able to hear the noc- 
turnal twistings and turnings of his fellow-sleeper with 
extraordinary distinctness, a distinctness which at the 
time he had thought distressing. But now, a sudden 
and deliriously exciting idea burst into blossom in his 
mind, with something of the beautiful violence of that 
mythical aloe which blooms only once in a hundred 
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years, and then with a clap of thunder. Suppose this 
should be one of the fifteen? Good heavens. He went 
over in his mind as many of the other guests as he 
could recall —but there was practically nobody else in 
the hotel. Nobody. The chances were at least ten to 
one in his favour. At the mere thought, he broke 
into a miraculous perspiration, and began to tremble. 
The knock had not sounded like an accident: not in 
the least. But perhaps it would be as well to make 
certain. He lay there, propped up on one elbow, 
scarcely breathing, and waited to see if it would be 
repeated. And almost at once, it was. There was a 
~ tap, and then a pause, and then another tap. And 
then the midnight silence was resumed, a silence only 
broken by the distant wail of a cat. 

Immediately Hamerton became a being trans- 
formed. His lethargy was gone, his wits were sharp- 
ened to a point almost excruciatingly incandescent, a 
divine fury of excitement possessed him. His heart 
began beating so violently that it shook the bed. He — 
nerved himself, listened a moment, as if indeed he 
expected to hear the breathing of his mysterious 
téte-i-téte, who lay so near to him and who was 
nevertheless unknown,—and then, lifting his hand, 
gave an answering knock —just one deliberate knock, 
neither too soft nor too loud; a knock that might be 
an accident (in case it should turn out that he had been 
mistaken in his assumption) but that would, on the 
other hand, be considered an unmistakable reply, if 
his assumption should turn out to have been correct. 
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The assumption was correct. The reply came with- — 


out hesitation — three knocks this time -—and Hamer- 
ton, exulting, knocked three times in answer. There 
could now no longer be the slightest question, on 
either side, of the fact that a deliberate, and marvel- 
lous, and profoundly exciting conversation was in pro- 
gress. Confessedly, they had become Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Hamerton moved as close to the wall as he 
could get: he was determined to miss nothing. He 
wanted to hear every sound—every rustle, every 
whisper — even, if possible, the creature’s breathing. If 
she should murmur something, for instance, or give a 
little cough —? It would be horrible to ignore an over- 
ture of that sort. He pressed himself against the wall, 
therefore, with a zeal that was almost amorous, as if 
the wall itself were the body of his beloved, and then 
lay perfectly still, in an agony of suspense. Would she 
continue this extraordinary conversation? Or would 
she drop it at this point, having already sufficiently 
amused herself with it? Perhaps she was merely 
teasing him, merely pulling his leg. On the other 
hand, it was just as possible that she had been over- 
come by timidity at this point,—on discovering that 
her vis-a-vis was, if anything, too eagerly responsive. 
And then again, it was also possible that she now felt 
that the initiative, for a moment, should pass to him. 
It was perhaps Ais turn to commit himself. . . . 

He waited another moment, accordingly, during 
which a church clock struck one, and it seemed as if 
all the cats in Rome yowled in despondent unison; 
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and then, trembling, he raised his hand, poised it, and 
gave one loud thump on the wall with his knuckles. 
There was a perceptible pause and then the answer 
came: this time the knock was rather a gentle one, 
rather remote; as if the lady had decided that she might 
have appeared a little too forward, and had wished to 
be more modest. As if, indeed, she were saying ‘Oh, 
well, —perhaps, after all—,’ or ‘This is really rather 
silly of us, don’t you think? —and we’d far better be 
going to sleep.’ Hamerton was immediately aware of 
all these implications. He concluded that he must 
himself, at this point, mitigate his eagerness. He con- 
trolled himself, counted fifty, and then gave a tap even 
more fugitive and half-hearted than hers had been—a 
tap in which he contrived to say ‘I too am a modest 
violet. Did you think I would wish to be a nuisance 
to you? Heaven forbid!’ 

He had no doubt that the reply to this would be 
instantly and urgently reassuring: but in this he was 
mistaken. His beloved proved herself more femininely 
subtle, at this juncture, than he had given her credit 
for being. She made him wait. A minute went by — 
two minutes—three—and then four. An appalling 
chasm of silence opened in the night. There wasn’t a 
sound, not a ghost of a sound. Hamerton felt himself 
growing old, white-haired, tottering to the grave. 
Should he repeat his summons? Did she mean by this 
that he ought to assume a masculine role, be importu- 
nate, confess frankly and uncontrolledly his passionate 
eagerness? Was she going to sleep,—or had she 
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already, bored, fallen asleep? . . . His thoughts raced 
in a panic, and he resolved to be really bold. He smote 
the wall three times with gusto, and then held his 
breath. No answer. He began to sweat with morti- 
fication: a feeling of genuine and profound em- 
barrassment came over him. He had been a fool—an 
idiot —a blithering idiot. Good Lord. How she must 
be laughing at him. She had been leading him on, 
all this while, and now she was going to ignore him, 
hard-heartedly and implacably. It was even possible — 
wasn’t it?—that he had imagined the whole thing. 
Her first knock had been an accident. It was only 
upon hearing his serious reply to it that she had taken 
the thing up, and then only with the idea of humiliat- 
ing him. He relaxed a little and very gingerly allowed 
himself to fall away from his tense position against 
the wall. He, too, would pretend that his participa- 
tion in the exchange had been accidental. He would 
give a casual and meaningless thump or two, as if it 
were merely the natural collision of one who was rest- 
less in his sleep, and then withdraw entirely. . . . 

It was while he was calculating what ought to be 
the precise weight and nature of this blow, —calculat- 
ing it as much with the contracted muscles of his raised 
forearm as with his mind, —and just as he had reached 
the conclusion that the blow, for best effect, should be 
a grazing one, — that a reply came which was as witty 
as it was startling. It was a rendering into a series of 
sharp taps, sharply rhythmed, of a familiar whistle- 
call; rat-atat-tat: tat-tat: sat; with a magnificent 
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emphasis on the last syllable, magnificent and at the 
same time deliciously interrogative. Instantly, Hamer- 
ton became burningly alive again. He flung himself 
against the wall as if he were positively going to 
embrace it, and gave, with alternating hands, a double 
tattoo of the same kind. He even, he said, pressed his 
face against the cold plaster in his eagerness to be as 
near as possible to this subtle being. That she was 
subtle and witty and charming, there could now be no 
doubt: he could see plainly just what sort of creature 
she must be. Rather sharp, rather cruel, a good deal 
of a tease, decidedly a flirt, but also just as obviously a 
“woman of extraordinary charm and depth. She was, 
in fact, everything that he desired. The whole course 
of the conversation proved that—with its delicious 
mixture of advance and retreat, of the candid and the 
ironic. She was more than a match for him. And the 
cunning cruelty with which she had pretended that 
the whole thing was a joke, or an accident, and that 
she had dropped it,—all so beautifully calculated to 
sharpen their mutual pleasure when the interchange 
was renewed! This was a stroke of genius. 

It was nothing, however, to what was to come. For 
if the interchange had been delicious up to this point, 
it now became a thing of transcendant wonder, a 
thing of poetry and genius all compact. They began 
conversing, through this extraordinary medium, with 
a rapidity and (on her side, at least), a virtuosity, which 
had no parallel in Hamerton’s experience. Stubborn 
assertions were followed by satirical queries; satirical 
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queries led to gay denials; gay denials gave way to | 


joyous duets of sheer lyricism, the lyricism of the sky- 
lark. If the palm of the hand asked a question, the 
knuckles gave emphatic answer. The finger-tips inter- 
polated a sly objection, the elbow truculently insisted, 
the fingernails etherealized the objection and made of 
it the most delicate of innuendoes. Pauses now and 
then prolonged themselves until they became agonies, 
in order that the ensuing dialogue might all the more 
take to itself the hue of the ecstatic. And with what 
abandon, after such a pause, they threw themselves 
against the dividing wall! Hamerton was simply 
beside himself with joy. He said he would not have 
believed it possible that a human being could display 
such an inventive genius in the medium of pure 
rhythm, or in the shadings of loud and soft: it was 
the most exquisite music he had ever heard. Without 
a word spoken, without a murmur, without a whisper, 
these two creatures exchanged the profoundest secrets 
of their souls, sounded the deepest and brightest abyss 
of human knowledge, met angelically, with poised 
wings, in an ether of pure communion. 

It was when she reached, finally, an ultimate per- 
fection of communication, by clawing frantically at the 
wall, as if in frankest desire to dig her way through, 
that Hamerton awoke, with a sudden and sharp sense 
of reality, to the fact that one of his ‘moments’ was 
before him. What else, indeed? There it was, staring 
him in the face: the most brilliant moment of his life. 
Incredible that he should only now have perceived it! 
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But he perceived it; and at once he was paralysed with 
all that it meant. For what did it mean — what could 
it mean — but that he must now definitely and courage- 
ously and unreservedly go forward? To allow the 
thing merely to end like this would be tantamount to 
disastrous retreat. It was clearly impossible. Every- 
thing—every discoverable sign-post in the whole 
universe — pointed the other way. Forward into the 
unknown — forward into the untrodden. For him, as 
for Faust, there was no alternative. 

Hamerton admitted to me that it took courage; but, 
for once, he had it. There was a bad moment, an 
‘instant’s agony of hesitation, when the thing seemed 
madly reckless, possibly ruinous; his whole career 
might conceivably be wrecked by it; the shape of the 
possible catastrophe hung huge before him. To act or 
not to act: there was the question. But the question 
was no sooner formulated than decided. He sprang 
out of bed, slid his feet into his slippers, went to his 
door, opened it, listened intently for a second or two, 
and then, hearing not a sound, and finding the hall- 
way deserted, he stepped forth. He proceeded without 
further hesitation to the door of the next room. His 
heart was beating painfully—he was in the most 
terrible funk he had ever known—but destiny now 
had him fairly in her grasp. He raised a trembling 
hand and knocked. 

There was no answer; but he heard, within the 
room, the creak of the bed; and then slow footsteps — 
footsteps that sounded frightened and reluctant — came 
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toward him, the key was turned in the lock, the door 
was cautiously opened. And Hamerton faced the most 
stupendous surprise of his life. 

A young man—a German young man, clad in a 
grotesque old-fashioned night-shirt — stood before him, 
very obviously shivering with fright. They stared at 
each other —‘goggle-eyed’ (as Hamerton put it) with 
astonishment. And while they stared, caught in this 
extraordinary predicament, alone together in a hostile 
and inscrutable world, Hamerton found himself, all of 


a sudden, feeling very superior and extremely angry. | | 


‘Were you knocking on my wall?’ he said, belliger- 
ently. 

‘Wie?’ said the German. 

‘I said, were you knocking on my wall?’ Hamer- 
ton’s voice rose to a higher note, and he gave with his 
hand in the air a quick knock at an imaginary wall. 

The frightened German youth shook his head, his 
eyes wide open and appalled. 

‘Ich verstehe nicht,’ he said stupidly. 

Hamerton stared at him, furious. There seemed to 
be nothing to do or say. Should he slap the fellow’s 
face, knock him down? He desired to do something 
like this, something really outrageous; but the suitable 
action didn’t occur to him. He merely stared, there- 
fore, with concentrated contempt for any such worm; 
at the same time, in the back of his mind, feeling that 
the whole thing was extraordinarily funny, but that he 
wouldn’t for the world admit it. They continued to 
stare at each other; the grotesque scene protracted itself 
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timelessly. And then, turning on his heel, ‘Oh, hell,’ 
he said, and stalked with extravagant dignity back to 
his room. 
And the moment was over. 
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